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THE LITTLE DOVE, 

Mart hundred years ago there lived in the old castle 
of Falkenburg a brave knight named Theobald and his 
amiable wife Ottilia. The knight was as kind-hearted 
as he was brave, and was the defender of all that were 
oppressed, asking for no reward but the pleasure of doing 
good to his fellow- creatures. The Lady Ottilia, too, 
spent most of her time in works of kindness, visiting 
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the sick in their cottages in the neighbouring valley, 
while the deserving poor found help and kindness at the 
castle. 

The only child of these excellent people, a little girl 
of about eight years old, followed in the footsteps of 
her parents, and knew no greater pleasure than giving 
happiness to others. The whole family was everywhere 
loved and honoured, and the blessing of God seemed to 
rest upon them, prospering all their worldly concerns, 
for they belonged to one of the wealthiest noble families 
in the land. 

One fine bright summer's day, Lady Ottilia and Agnes 
went, after dinner, into the garden, which was situated 
on the slope of the mountain ; a little door in the wall of 
the castle court led to it by a flight of stone steps. 
They stood for a while beside a fountain in the middle 
of the garden, watching the water as it sparkled in the 
sun and fell in a thousand drops, reflecting all the 
colours of the rainbow. Then they sat down in a shady 
vine-arbour of trellis- work, and worked busily at a dress 
they were making for a poor orphan child. Everything 
was still and peaceful ; the silence was only broken by 
the cheerful song of the linnet and the pleasant splashing 
of the water. 

Suddenly something white fluttered into the arbour, 
pursued by a bird of prey, which hovered for an instant 
with outstretched wings over the entrance, but flew 
quickly away, scared by the sight of those within. 
Agnes was for a moment too frightened to look round ; 
but her mother said, laughing, ' Do not be afraid ; it is 
nothing but a little bird, which has taken refuge from a 
kite. See, it is a snow-white dove, and, in its fear, it 
has hidden itself behind you.' She took it up, looked 
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at Agnes, and said, ' Shall we have it cooked in the 
evening ? ' 

4 Cooked ! ' cried Agnes, horrified, stretching out her 
hands for the dove, as if to save it from the threatened 
death : ' surely, dear mother, you are not in earnest ! 
The poor bird has come here for safety ; we must not 
kill it. Oh, see how pretty it is ! It is as white as snow, 
and its little feet are red, like coral. See how its heart 
is beating. It looks with its innocent eyes, as if it were 
begging ns not to kill it. No, you dear little thing, 
nobody shall hurt you. You came here for safety, and 
you shall be taken care of.' 

'You are right, my dear child,' said the mother, 
kindly. ' You have guessed my meaning ; I only wished 
to try you. Take the bird to your room and feed it. 
We must never turn away the unfortunate who come 
to us for help ; and even animals have a claim upon our 
kindness.' 

The mother ordered a pretty cage, with a red roof 
and green lattice- work to be made. Agnes placed 
it in a corner of her room, and the little bird soon 
became quite tame, and learned to eat out of her 
hand. 

Early in the morning, while Agnes was still asleep, 
the little bird would fly upon her pillow, and give her 
no peace till she got up and fed it. Agnes complained 
to her mother, and said, ' I know what I will do to pre- 
vent the troublesome bird from disturbing me in my 
sleep. I will fasten the cage at night, so that he can- 
not get out in the morning.' 

* No,' said her mother, ' you had better learn from the 

bird to get up earlier. Early rising is good both for the 

health and spirits i and should you not be ashamed of 

h2 
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being more idle than a dove ? ' Thus Agnes became 
accustomed to early rising. 

One day Agnes was sitting near the open window at 
needlework, while the dove was picking up some crumbs 
at her feet. Suddenly it flew out of the window and 
settled on the nearest roof. Agnes uttered a loud cry ; 
her mother came, and asked her what was the matter. 

' Oh ! my little dove ! ' said Agnes, in tears, pointing 
to the roof where the bird was sitting. 

' Call it back,' said her mother. 

Agnes did so, and immediately the dove flew down, 
and settled upon her outstretched hand. Agnes was 
delighted at the bird's obedience, and her mother 
said, * I hope you will always be as obedient to me as 
the dove is to you ; it will give me more pleasure than 
even you have felt. Will you promise me this ? ' Agnes 
promised, and kept her word; and from that time it 
would have been difficult to find a more obedient child. 

One day Agnes had been watering her flowers in the 
garden, and sat down by her mother on the green bank 
near the fountain. The dove, which was now so tame 
that Agnes let it fly about, came to the fountain to 
drink. 

'Look, mother,' said Agnes, ' how cautiously it steps 
from one mossy stone to another, and how carefully it 
avoids the mud. How very clean it is ; you never see 
the slightest speck upon its white feathers.' 

* And how careless Agnes is ! ' said her mother, point- 
ing to the child's white frock, which she had soiled in 
filling her water-can. Agnes coloured ; and from that 
time no spot was ever seen to remain long on her white 
dress. 

One day Agnes went a little journey with her m^ti^er. 
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and when she returned home in the evening the little 
dove flew to meet her, and showed great pleasure at her 
return. 

4 It has fretted after you all day,' said the maid, 'and 
looked for you everywhere. It is quite wonderful to 
see a little bird which has no reason show so much 
attachment to its mistress.' 

' Yes/ said Agnes, ' it is so grateful for the seeds I give 
it every day.' 

'And are you,' said her mother, 'equally grateful to 
God for all the blessings you enjoy ? You see that 
even in this you may learn from the little bird.' And 
from that time Agnes never went to sleep without 
thanking God more fervently for the blessings and 
pleasures of the day. 

'You dear little thing/ said Agnes, one morning, 
while she was sitting at her work, and the dove was 
watching her with its clear innocent eyes, ' how many 
things I have learnt from you, and how much I have to 
thank you for.' 

'And you have not thought,' said her mother, 'of the 
best of all. The white dove is the emblem of innocence; 
and our Divine Redeemer has said to us, " Be ye harm- 
less as doves." Oh ! may this holy innocence always 
be yours ; may deceit and falsehood be always far from 
you, so that it may be said of you, " Agnes is as innocent 
and spotless as a dove." ' 

THE CLEAN APRON. 

A lady wanted a trusty little girl to come and help her 
to take care of baby. Nobody could recommend her one, 
and she hardly knew where to look for the right kind of 
child. One day she went through a by-lane, and met a 
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little girl with a clean apron on. She went again, and 
saw the same clean apron. She went the third time, and 
saw the same little girl with her clean apron, holding a 
baby at the door of a small house. 

' That is the girl for me,' said the lady to herself. She 
stopped and asked the child for her mother. 

' Mother has gone out to work,' she answered modestly. 
' Father is dead, and now mother has to do everything.' 

' Should you like to come and live with me ? ' asked 
the lady. 

'I should like to help mother in some way,' said the 
child. 

The lady, more pleased than ever with the tidy 
looks of the little girl, went to see her mother when she 
was at home, and the end of it was, the lady took the 
child to live with her ; and she found, what, indeed, she 
expected to find, that the neat appearance of her person 
showed the neat and orderly bent of her mind. She 
had no careless habits ; she was no friend to dirt, but 
everything she had to do with was put away and kept 
carefully. The lady found great comfort in her, and 
always said that * Sally's recommendation was her clean 
apron.' And who will say it was not a good one ? 

GRACE DAELING. 

A SHORT distance off the coast of Northumberland there 
is a group of bare, desolate rocks rising out of the sea. 
These are the Fern Islands, one of the largest of which is 
called Longstone. In stormy weather it is very danger- 
ous for vessels to approach them. 

On Longstone a lighthouse stands, and close to it a 
small cottage, in which lives the man and his family 
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'whose business it is to attend to the lamps, and to see 
that they are burning all through the night. 

In the year 1838 the man who was the keeper of this 
lighthouse was named William Darling. He, with his 
wife and his daughter Grace, lived on this solitary 
island. Besides these, the only creatures inhabiting 
its craggy and lonely coast were thousands of sea-birds, 
which flew and screamed wildly around it. To the 
Darlings, Longstone was not a dreary place ; and as to 
Grace, who had passed nearly all her life upon it, it 
was a pleasant home. She was accustomed to watch for 
hours the vessels as they sailed to and fro, and the 
crested waves lashing with fury the dark rocks in rough 
weather. She knew the favourite haunts of the wild- 
fowl, and where to find their eggs in plenty. Her father 
had wisely attended to her education, so that Grace 
Darling could both read and write. 

One day of September, in the year 1838, a large 
steamer named the Forfarshire left Hull on her 1 passage 
northward, with sixty-three persons on board. * A slight 
breeze was blowing when she left, which rapidly became 
a strong wind. On Thursday there was a heavy, sea 
running, and the waves rose mountains high. Her 
boilers were rendered useless by the engine fires being 
completely put out. Sails were hoisted, notwithstanding 
the wind blew hurricanes. The condition of those on 
board was the more alarming as a dense fog surrounded 
them, and thick sleet was driving fast over the sea. The 
vessel soon became unmanageable, and was helplessly 
drifted along by the foaming waves and furious wind. 

When the fog cleared up a little, the terror-stricken 

*erew saw with horror the Fern lights before themj 

They knew that nothing could save their vessel; the 
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leak which she had sprung would sink her if she escaped 
being dashed upon the rocks. All hope was over ; the 
unhappy sufferers were quite helpless. 

Between three and four o'clock on Friday morning 
the Forfarshire was hurled by the raging waters upon 
one of the islands ; then a mighty wave raised her for a 
moment and again dashed her upon the sharp edge of 
the rock, shattering her timbers and dividing her into 
two parts. The hinder portion was immediately swal- 
lowed up by the boiling surge, while the forepart re- 
mained wedged on the sharp rock. The captain and all 
on the stern perished. Some of the crew lowered a boat 
and tried hard to save themselves ; but many fell into 
the sea in their attempts to get into the boat* 

A few passengers and sailors who on the parting of 
the vessel had hurried to the windlass, clung round it in 
the agony of despair, every wave washing completely 
over them, and threatening to sweep them off into the 
foaming Billows. 

In the fore-cabin was a woman named Sarah Dawson, 
with her two children in her arms, nearly dead with 
fear. The nine souls still left on board remained in this 
dreadful condition till morning broke upon the frightful 
scene. 

The sea was still raging when Grace Darling, upon 
the first faint glimmering of daylight, looked out over 
the misty sea. Her quick eye beheld the dark mass 
nearly a mile distant, and with the aid of a telescope she 
perceived that it was the remains of a wreck. She 
moreover observed that living beings were still upon it. 

Grace immediately sought her father and told him. 
she plainly saw a wreck upon one of the rocks, and » 
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some of the crew clinging to it. She entreated him to 
try and rescue some of the sufferers. 

The old man had a stout, kind heart, and would have 
done his utmost to save any fellow-creature in distress, 
but he assured his good daughter that no human help 
could reach the poor sailors, or save them from a watery 
grave. The brave girl knew the peril, too, of venturing 
in' a small boat on such a tempestuous sea, but she 
urged her father so earnestly to make the attempt that 
at length he yielded to her entreaties. 

Grace hastened to the only boat they had upon the 
island, and, calling her mother to assist, the three suc- 
ceeded in launching it in the stormy sea. The father 
and daughter entered, and, taking each an oar, they 
pulled and strained to reach the ill-fated steamer. At 
one moment they rose on the crest of the foaming 
waves, and the next they were tossed down into the 
deep valley of water and lost to the sight of the anxious, 
watching mother. 

The tide was running towards the rock on which was 
the wreck, and William Darling knew that if they failed 
in getting to it, their strength would not be equal to the 
task of rowing back against the tide. 

By God's help the boat, after fearful risks of being 
dashed to pieces on the edges of the sharp, jagged rocks, 
reached the sinking vessel. It was a work of the 
greatest danger to get near enough to the wreck to 
enable the sufferers to be taken off. The poor woman 
in the cabin was found alive, but her two children were 
quite dead in her arms. 

Nine people got safely into the boat, and, with nine 
others who left the vessel shortly after she struck, were 
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all that were saved out of the sixty-three who left Hull 
only two days previously. 

"What a lesson of usefulness does the story of Grace 
Darling teach to all girls. They may not, like her, be 
the means in the hands of God of saving a number of 
fellow-creatures from a watery grave, but each and all 
may learn like her to feel for the sufferings of others, 
and be ever ready in time of need to help with brave 
hearts and willing hands. 

THE MILKMAID. 

A milkmaid, who poised a full pail on her head, 
Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said ; 
c Let me see — I should think that this milk will procure 
One hundred good eggs, or fourscore, to be sure. 

c "Well then—stop a bit — it must not be forgotten, 
Some of these may be broken, and some may be rotten ; 
But if twenty for accident should be detached, 
It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be hatched. 

* Well, sixty sound eggs — no, sound chickens, I mean : 
Of these some may die — we'll suppose seventeen, 
Seventeen ! not so many — say ten at the most, 
Which will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

' But then, there's their barley, how much will they need ? 
Wny they take but one grain at a time when they feed — 
So that's a mere trifle ; now then, let us see, 
At a fair market price how much money there'll be. 

1 Six shillings a pair — five — four — three-and-six, 
To prevent all mistakes, that low price I will fix : 
Now what will that make ? fifty chickens, I said — 
Fifty times three-and-sixpence — Til ask brother Ned. 
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' ! but stop — three-and-sixpence &pair I must sell 'em ; 
Well, a pair is a couple — now then let us tell 'em : 
A couple in fifty will go^(my poor brain !) 
Why just a score times, and five pair will remain. 

' Twenty-five pair of fowls — now how tiresome it is 
That I can't reckon up such money as this ! 
Well, there's no use in trying, so let's give a guess, 
I'll say twenty pounds, and it can be no less. 

' Twenty pounds, I am certain, will buy me a cow, 
Thirty geese and two turkeys — eight pigs and a sow ; 
Now if these turn out well, at the end of the year, 
I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, 'tis clear.' 

Forgetting her burthen when this she had said, 

The maid superciliously tossed up her head ; 

When, alas ! for her prospects — her milk-pail descended, 

And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 

This moral, I think, may be safely attached,— 

c Reckon not on your chickens before they are hatched. 

POUTING JEANIE. 

Jeanie and John were brother and sister. Jeanie had a 
temper which was apt to fire up like a lucifer-match 
when things did not please her. At such times she 
pouted her lips, until they looked as if they had been 
stung by a wasp. 

One day John did something which she did not like. 
Out flashed the angry fires from her large black eyes, 
as she pouted her lips until they looked twice their 
proper size. Her brother laughed, and said, ' Look 
out, Jeanie, or I'll take a seat up there on your lip ! ' 
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This little jest changed Jeanie's pouts into a smile, 
and she replied, ' Then I'll laugh, and yon will fall off.' 
Thus a soft answer turned Jeanie's wrath into good 
humour. Had her brother pouted too, both of them 
would have been made unhappy. I hope the boys will 
all speak kindly when their sisters pout, and I hope, too, 
that all the girls will leave off pouting ; it spoils their 
good looks, and makes them ugly in the sight of God 
and man. 

Though quarrels may disturb the street, 

There should be peace at home ; 
Where sisters dwell, and brothers meet, 

Disputes should never come. 
Birds in their little nests agree, 

And 'tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 



THE FIR-TREE. 

In the depths of a large forest there grew a pretty little 
fir-tree. It could not have been planted in a- better or 
more healthy spot. The breezes that seemed to play 
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with its tiny branches were of the freshest and purest, 
the bright sun she'd its warm rays upon it, while 
around grew numbers of tall companions, both firs and 
pines, so that this little tree could not complain of being 
lonely. Yet it was very discontented and unhappy, ever 
longing to grow bigger. It did not care for the pleasant 
sunshine and the fresh air, neither did it heed the merry 
chatter of the peasant children, as they strolled near it, 
whenever they came into the wood to gather the sweet 
wild strawberries and raspberries. Often when they had 
gathered their baskets full of fruit, they would seat them- 
selves by it, saying, ' Well, this is a pretty little fir-tree ! 
How nicely it grows, and how green and healthy it looks. 
Of all the trees in the forest this shall be our favourite 
little fir.' Then they would pluck some good long stout 
blades of grass, and taking the strawberries, one by one, 
string them like so many scarlet beads, till the slender 
stem was quite full. 

By the following year the little fir had grown a notch 
taller, and the year after it was higher still by another 
notch ; so that by the number of notches on the stem 
of the fir-tree, any one may tell its age. 

* Oh ! how I wish I were as tall as the other trees,' 
sighed this little sapling. ' Then I should be able to 
spread my branches all around, and my lofty summit 
would overlook the wide world. The birds would build 
their nests amidst my thick foliage, and when the wind 
blew I should bend myself, and make as stately a bow 
as the rest of my companions do.' 

The little fir took no delight in the sunshine or in the 
rosy clouds that sailed above it, or in the sweet songs of 
the birds. 

Winter came, and when the white snow lay sparkling 
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around the tree, a hare would frequently bound along 
and leap with ease over the low fir-tree in its path. 
Oh, how angry that made it. Two winters passed away, 
and when the third arrived, the little tree was so much 
grown that the hare could not jump over it, but had to 
turn aside to pass by. ' Oh, to grow, to grow, to become 
tall and old ; that is the only thing worth living for in 
this world/ thought the tree. 

Every autumn the woodcutters came and felled some 
of the largest trees. 

Now, when the fir-tree had grown to a tolerable size, 
it used to shudder and tremble when it heard the wood- 
cutters hewing at the fine stately trees, which would 
fall creaking and crashing to the earth. Afterwards 
their branches were chopped off, and the trunks were 
seen quite bare ; indeed, such long slender poles they 
looked, that the fir-tree found it difficult to believe they 
were his old friends of the forest. The woodcutters 
then took them away on a waggon drawn by horses, 
which seemed so strange, that the fir said to himself, 
* Where can they be going ? How I wonder what will 
be done with them/ 

In the spring, when the swallows came across the sea 
again with their cheerful twitter, the little fir at once 
asked them if they had met his old companions. ' Did 
you not meet them on your way hither ? ' said the tree. 

One of the swallows, after thinking a little while, 
nodded his head very wisely and replied, * Yes, it must 
have been your friends ; it must surely have been they. 
As we flew across the blue sea we met many fine new 
ships, which had very high masts. I noticed when I 
alighted upon them to rest my weary wings, which I did 
many times, how strong was the smell of pine-wood. 
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I can assure you they made a goodly show — so tall and 
straight ! ' 

4 Oh, how I wish that I were old enough to travel on 
the sea. I wonder what the sea, as you call it, is like. 
Do tell me about it; I wish so much to hear/ said the 
fir-tree. ' Oh,' replied the bird, * to tell you all about the 
sea would take a long time ; indeed more time than I 
can spare.' Saying which away he flew, leaving the tree 
as sad and unhappy as ever. 

' Rejoice in your young life while it lasts,' said the 
beautiful sunbeams, ' and enjoy your fresh growth.' 

And the wind kissed the tree, and the dew shed tears 
upon it, but the fir-tree did not pay the slightest heed to 
either the wind or the gentle dew drops. 

THE FIR-TREE. 
(Continued.') 

When Christmas was drawing near, some very young 
trees were cut down ; several of them were neither so tall 
nor so old as this little fir-tree, which was ever restless 
and longing to quit its native forest. The young trees 
that were selected as being the prettiest of all, had not 
their branches taken off. They were laid upon waggons, 
and drawn by horses out of the wood. 

' Where can they be going ? ' asked the little fir-tree. 
' They are no taller than I, and there was one of them 
much shorter. What is to be done with them ? Why- 
do they keep their branches ? ' 

' We know ! we know ! ' twittered the sparrows. * In 
yonder town we have peeped in at the windows ; we 
know what is going to be done with them. Oh, they 
will be raised to the very highest honours that can. t>e 
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imagined. As we looked through the windows we beheld 
them set upright in a warm room, and ornamented with 
vast numbers of the most beautiful things — such as 
gilded apples, ginger-cakes, playthings, and many- 
hundreds of tapers.' 

'And then,' asked the fir-tree, whose every branch 
trembled with eagerness, 'and then, what happened 
next ? ' 

' Oh ! we saw nothing more; but that was a sight which 
could not be equalled.' 

' Is it possible that such a brilliant career is intended 
for me ! ' exclaimed the fir-tree in ecstacy. * That is still 
better than a journey across the sea. How weary I am 
with ceaseless longing ! Howl wish Christmas were here ; 
for now I am tall and as fally grown as others that have 
been taken away in former years. Oh ! would that I 
were but placed on the waggon ! How I wish I were in 
the warm room, decked out in all the finery and splen- 
dour you have described ! And then- — surely something 
much better must be in store for me — something more 
beautiful still, or else why should they adorn me so ? 
But what ? Oh ! I am so weary with longing — I can't 
say how I feel.' 

' Enjoy our blessings,' said the air and the sunbeams ; 
' enjoy your fresh youth in the open air.' 

But the tree would not enjoy itself, and kept growing 
and growing. Winter and summer it was ever green- 
dark green there it stood ; and those who beheld it 
exclaimed, ' What a fine tree this one is I ' Then towards 
Christmas it was felled before any of the others. The 
axe clove deep, right through its pith, and the tree fell 
to the ground with a groan. 

The fir revived a little on being unpacked in a court* 

Girls I 
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yard with the other trees, and heard a man say, ' See 
here, this is a beauty; we only require one.' 

Two well-dressed servants now appeared, and carried 
the tree into a spacious room splendidly furnished. The 
fir-tree was placed in a large barrel filled with sand ; but 
nobody could see that it was a barrel, as it was covered 
all round with green baize, and stood upon a handsome 
flowered carpet. Oh ! how the tree did quake. 

What was going to happen ? Both the servants and 
the young ladies helped to adorn it To one branch they 
hung little nets, cut out of coloured paper, each of which 
was filled with sweets ; gilded apples and walnuts hung 
down, as if they had grown there ; while more than a 
hundred tapers — red, white, and blue — were firmly fixed 
to the branches ; and dolls, that looked as if alive, were 
placed among the green leaves. The tree had never 
seen such in all its life before ; and on the very topmost 
summit was fastened a gold-spangled star that was in- 
deed most brilliant and dazzling to behold. 

'This evening/ said they all, 'it will shine most 
gloriously.' 

1 Oh ! ' thought the tree, ' if it were but evening ; if the 
tapers could only be lighted ! And then, what is to be 
done next ? I wonder whether some of the trees out of 
our forest will come and admire me ; and whether the 
sparrows will peep through the window panes at me. 
How I should like to know if I have taken root here, 
and shall remain adorned in this fashion through both 
winter and summer.' 

At length the tapers were lighted. With what 
splendour they shone, to be sure ! The tree trembled 
with delight in every branch. And now the folding- 
doors were thrown open, and in rushed a troop of merry 
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children, as though they would upset the tree; the 
elder people followed in a more leisurely manner. The 
little ones stood quite dumb for a moment, and then 
directly after shouted again and again for joy ; the whole 
house seemed to ring with the sound. They danced 
round the tree, and one present after another was plucked 
off from its branches. 

* What are they about ? ' thought the little fir ; ' what 
will happen next ? ' And as each taper burned down to 
the branches it was put out, and at length the children 
had permission to plunder the tree. Oh ! how they did 
set upon it ; and how all its branches cracked. Had it 
not been fastened by the gold star at the topmost 
branch to the ceiling, it would certainly have been over- 
turned. 

The children danced about with their pretty toys. 
Nobody took any further notice of the tree, except the 
old nurse, who came and rummaged amongst its branches 
to see if a fig or an apple had by chance been left there* 

THE FIR-TREE. 

(Concluded.) 

Next morning the man-servant and the maid entered 

the room. 'Now,' thought the tree, 'I am going to 

be decked out anew.' But they dragged it upstairs, 

and then flung it on the floor in a dark corner of the 

room where the daylight never shone. ' What is the 

meaning of this ? ' thought the tree ; ' what indeed am 

I to do here?' and it leaned against the wall lost in 

deep thought. It had plenty of time for thinking, for 

days and nights passed by and nobody came up; and 

when at last somebody did come, it was only to stow 

I 2 



/■ 
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away some large chests in the corner. So the tree was 
now as completely hidden as though its existence had 
been entirely forgotten. 

'Now it is winter abroad,' thought the tree. 'The 
ground must be hard and covered with snow, so the 
men are not able to plant me ; therefore I am to re- 
main safely here until spring. How thoughtful and 
kind the people are. If it were only not so dark and 
so dreadfully lonely here ; not even a little hare to 
cheer one. How nice it was out in the forest when the 
snow was lying upon the ground, and the hare used to 
leap past me, or even when he sprang over me, though 
I was not pleased, I remember. Oh ! it is so terribly 
lonely up here.' 

' Peep ! peep ! ' squeaked at that moment a little- mouse, 
stealing forth, followed by another. They sniffed at the fir- 
tree, and then settled themselves amongst the branches. 

' It is bitterly cold/ said the little mice, ' or else it 
would be very pleasant here. Would it not, yon old 
fir-tree ? ' 

' I am not old,' replied the fir-tree ; ' there are many 
much older than I.' 

' Where do you come from ? ' inquired the mice, ' and 
what's your name?' for they were vastly curious. 
'Tell us something about the prettiest place in the 
world. Have you been there ? Have you been in 
the store-room where cheeses lie on the shelves, and 
hams hang from the ceiling — where one may dance on 
tallow candles, and come out twice as fat as one goes in ? ' 

' I don't know that place,' said the tree; * but I know 
our forest where the sun shines and the birds sing.' 

And then it related the story of its youth; and the little 
mice, who had never heard the like before, listened very 
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attentively, and then exclaimed, ' How much you have 
seen ; how happy you must have been ! ' 

' I happy ! ' said the tree ; and then it thought over 
all it had told. ' Well ! those were, to be sure, rather 
pleasant, cheerful times ; ' and the tree related all about 
Christmas-eve, and how it was decked with cakes and 
tapers. 

' Oh ! ' cried the little mice, both together, ' how 
happy you have been, you old fir-tree ! ' 

' I am not at all old,' said the fir-tree. ' There are 
many a great deal older than I. It's only this winter 
I have come from the forest.' 

The next night the mice returned, bringing with 
them four other little mice, to hear the fir-tree tell its 
story ; and the ofbener it related it the more distinctly 
it remembered everything, and thought to itself, * Those 
were indeed joyful days.' 

The little mice soon began to tire of hearing the fir- 
tree tell the same story over and over again, and left off 
coming. * Ah ! ' sighed the tree, ' it was pleasant when 
the little frisking mice sat round me and listened to my 
story, but now even that comfort is past and gone. 
When shall I be removed from this dull place ? ' 

But when do you think that happened ? Why, one 
morning there came some people who made a great ado 
upon the floor ; the chests were pushed aside, and the 
fir-tree was drawn forth » They flung it, to be sure, 
somewhat . roughly on the floor, but a servant imme- 
diately dragged it towards the stairs on which the day- 
light shone. 

' Now, I am going to begin life again,' thought the 
tree, for it felt the fresh air and the pleasant sunbeams 
on reaching the court below. It was all done so rapidly, 
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that the tree entirely forgot to think of itself ; besides, 
there was so much to be seen all around it. The court- 
yard led to a garden, where everything was in fall 
blossom. The newly-blown roses hung over the low 
trellis, and made the air fragrant with their perfame. 
The lime-trees, too, were in bloom, and the swallows 
were flitting about, saying, ' Twitter ! twitter ! twit ! 
my mate is coming ! ' But it was not the fir-tree they 
meant. 

'Now I shall really live,' said the latter, joyfully, 
Spreading out its branches. But, alas! they were all 
yellow and withered ; and there in a corner, amongst 
weeds and nettles, lay the poor tree. The gilt-paper 
star was still fast on the top branch, and sparkled in the 
bright sunshine. 

It happened that two of the merry children who had 
danced round the tree, and taken such delight in it, at 
Christmas, were playing in the court-yard. The youngest 
ran and tore off the gold star. 

* Look what is still sticking to the ugly old fir-tree/ 
said the child, as he trampled upon the branches till they 
cracked beneath his boots. 

And the tree looked upon the blooming flower-garden, 
then thought of its own lot, and wished it had been left 
in the dark corner on the floor. It recalled its early 
youth in the forest, the merry Christmas-eve, and the 
little mice who were so delighted at hearing its story. 

' It's all gone and past,' said the old tree. ' Would 
that I had known my own happiness while it lasted! 
'Tis past and gone — gone for ever ! ' 

A boy now came and chopped the withered fir-tree 
into pieces, which were made up into faggots. These 
were placed under a large brewing-copper, and burned 
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tip briskly, and the tree sighed so deeply that every sigh 
went off like a little gun-shot. The children left off 
playing, and came and sat before the fire, and looked at 
it, saying, ' Pop ! pop ! ' But at every pop, which was a 
deep sigh, the tree was thinking of some summer's day 
in the forest, or of some winter's night when the stars 
shone brightly, and of the merry Christmas-eve ; and then 
the tree was burned to ashes. 

The boys played in the garden, and the youngest wore 
upon his breast the gilt star that the tree had worn on 
the happiest evening of its life. But that was now all 
over, as all was over with the tree, and must be with 
this story, as all stories must have an end at last. 
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The sun is careering in glory and might, 

'Mid the deep blue sky and the clouds so bright ; 

The billow is tossing its foam on high, 

And the summer breezes go lightly by : 

The air and the water dance, glitter, and play, 

And why should not I be as merry as they ? 

The linnet is singing the wild wood through, 
The fawn's bounding footsteps skim over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the blossoming tree, 
And the cowslip and blue-bell are beat by the bee : 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay, 
And why should not I be as merry as they ? 
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VAIN WISHES. 



'I wish I could get the place of kitchen-maid at the 
tall,' said Peggy Parkes, as she lazily carried a pail of 
milk on her head to her mother's cottage ; * for, if I 
could, I should soon get on ; but I can't get on here.' 

* You are not likely to get on anywhere,' cried out her 
mother, sharply ; for she happened to be just behind her 
as she spoke. ' A pretty kitchen-maid you would make, 
either up at the hall or anywhere else, creeping and 
crawling about as you do. Give me a girl that has some 
life in her, and that will keep herself clean and tidy.' 

Peggy, in wishing to take on herself the duties of a 
situation at the hall, quite lost sight of the duties she 
ought to have discharged at home; and her mother, 
while she blamed her daughter for her faults, never 
called to mind that her own conduct and example had 
produced them. 

' I only wish I was cook,' said Susan Pike, the kitchen- 
maid at the hall ; ' I would behave better to those below 
me than some people do. Here I am, drudging and 
scrubbing and scouring from morning to night, and am 
thought no more of than one that sells matches from 
door to door. Who is Betty Turner, that she should 
order me about in the way that she does ? When I am 
cook (and some day, perhaps, I may be), then I will show 
what may be done ; but while I am but a kitchen-maid 
I hardly care what I do.' 

Had Susan Pike thought more wisely than she did, 
she would have seen that the most likely way to become 
cook was to behave well in her present place. To do our 
duty well in one situation is the best proof that we shall 
discharge it properly in another. 
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'Well, to be sure,' said Betty Turner, who was the 
very cook so much envied ; ' I wonder what things will 
come to next ! A housekeeper is not a mistress, and she 
ought to know it ; but that is not the case with Mrs. 
Mullins. I only wish I was housekeeper. To sit stilly 
and to tell others to work hard, must be a very nice life. 
Only make me a housekeeper, and you shall see how I 
will keep all in order.' 

Betty Turner was too full of the thought of being 
housekeeper to reflect for a moment about the manner 
of her behaviour to the kitchen-maid. True, she had 
been a kitchen-maid herself ; but that time had passed 
by, and she was much more inclined to look forwards 
than backwards. 

4 My mistress forgets that a housekeeper is not a 
servant,' said Mrs. Mullins, tossing her head with no 
little dignity j for her pride had been sadly wounded by 
the manner in which her mistress had spoken to her. 
' If I am to be respected, by the domestics, and obeyed 
as I ought to be, respect should be paid to me. I want 
no more than what is reasonable. Many housekeepers 
have been brought up quite as well as their mistresses. 
What if her husband is a squire, that is no reason why 
she should forget that I am not a servant ! I wish I was 
the mistress here instead of being housekeeper ; every one 
in the house, then, should have a comfortable place of it.' 

Though so well satisfied herself of the truth of this 
remark, Mrs. Mullins would have found some difficulty 
in persuading the cook to believe it ; for Betty Turner 
thought that she had made her place anything but 
comfortable. 

In this way, Peggy Parkes, Susan, the kitchen-maid, 
Betty the cook, and Mrs. Mullins, the housekeeper, de- 
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ceived themselves ; foolishly supposing that in another 
and a higher position they would act better than they 
did in their own. There is hardly a greater or a more 
common mistake than this in the world, and thousands 
have found it out to their cost. It may be regarded as 
a certain rule, to which there are few exceptions, that a 
careless kitchen-maid will not make a careful cook ; and 
that a bad servant will never make a good mistress. To 
be thankful for little is the way to have much; and 
faithfully to discharge the duties of the position in which 
we are is the best preparation for one of a higher kind. 

THE MEDDLESOME GIRL. 

There was once a little girl called Julia, who was very 
fond of meddling with things she ought not to have 
touched. There are still many like her now-a-days, who 
perhaps would learn a lesson from knowing how she was 
entirely cured of this sad fault. 

Some distance from Julia's home, her father had a 
beautiful garden, in which grew the most lovely flowers, 
as well as abundance of fine fruit. In the middle of the 
garden stood a summer-house, and in one corner was a 
pretty arbour of lattice- work, shaded with the hop vine, 
climbing roses, and sweet eglantine — quite a little fairy 
bower. In the summer-time Julia and her mother used 
often to spend an afternoon in this pleasant spot, and 
have their tea in the arbour. 

Julia, like most other children, was very fond of good 
things. It happened, one fine day, when she, her 
mother, and her uncle John were just setting out for 
the garden, she overheard orders given that a jar of 
honey should be sent. When Julia heard the word 
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' honey ' she thought of the treat she was going to 
have : for of all things, she liked honey. 

When she arrived at the garden, she watched the bees 
flitting from flower to flower, gathering their sweet food ; 
and then she wondered where the jar of honey had been 
placed. As she walked along she stooped down to gather 
a flower, growing on a small bed opposite the summer- 
house, when lo! what should she spy but a white jar hid- 
den underneath the little bush on which the flower grew. 
' Oh ! ' thought Julia, ' the honey ! the honey ! I .see. 
It has been placed there to keep cool and nice. How I 
should like to taste it. Just a taste/ continued she, 
speaking to herself; 'but then, I have no spoon. Ah! 
fingers, fingers ! to be sure. They are not very clean, 
certainly ; but the honey is so good and sweet : ' and 
Julia looked longingly towards the jar. 

At that moment she was startled by a voice near. It 
was her mother talking to her uncle. Julia asked if 
tea would soon be ready, but her mother answered that 
she would have to wait nearly an hour. Julia felt sorry, 
as she thought of the honey ; and she resolved to have a 
taste of the longed-for sweet as soon as her mother and 
uncle were out of sight. She had not many minutes to 
wait before the desired moment came. 

Now Julia's mother had observed the startled manner 
of her little daughter, and saw that something was 
amiss. She therefore quietly betook herself to the 
arbour, where she and uncle John peeped through the 
lattice to watch Julia's movements. The little girl 
looked round — no one was to be seen. Into the tempt- 
ing jar went hastily — not one finger, nor two, but three 
— yes, three fingers. Meddlesome Julia thrust deep 
down into the contents of the jar, She heard a step 
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coming towards her from the arbour, and in an instant 
she crammed into her widely opened mouth that which 
she had scooped out of the jar. Poor Julia ! The next 
moment she began spluttering and screaming in a 
frantic manner for help. * Oh ! I'm poisoned ! I'm 
poisoned ! ' she cried. 

Julia had not got the coveted delicious honey, but a 
good mouthful of soft soap ! a jar of which had been left 
there to be used for the purpose of cleansing plants from 
insects. 

Julia's mother and uncle at once saw the mistake she 
had made, and after they had lessened her terror of being 
poisoned, they talked to her, and warned her against the 
bad habit of meddling with and of tasting things she 
ought not to touch. 

Many years have now passed since this occurred, but 
Julia still speaks of the lesson she was taught ; and how, 
if ever she was again tempted to touch anything, she 
thought of the jar of soft soap, and remembered her 
mother's warning. 

MEDDLESOME MATTY. 

Oh ! how one ugly trick has spoiled 

The sweetest and the best ! 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 

One ugly trick possessed, 
Which, like a cloud before the skies, 
Hid all her better qualities. 

Sometimes she'd lift the teapot lid, 

To peep at what was in it ; 
Or tilt the kettle, if you did 

But turn your back a minute, 
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In vain you told her not to touch, 
Her trick of meddling grew so much. 

Her grandmamma went out one day, 

And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuff-box gay 

Too near the little maid ; 
* Ah ! well,' thought she, ' I'll try them on 
As soon as grandmamma is gone.' 

Forthwith she placed upon her nose 

The glasses large and wide ; 
And looking round, as I suppose, 

The snuff-box too she spied ; 
' Oh ! what a pretty box is this ! 
I'll open it,' said little Miss. 

' I know that grandmamma would say, 

" Don't meddle with it, dear ; " 
But then she's far enough away, 

And no one else is near. 
Besides, what can there be amiss 
In opening such a box as this ?' 

So thumb and finger went to work 

To move the stubborn lid ; 
And presently, with mighty jerk, 

The mighty mischief did ; 
For all at once, ah 1 woeful case, 
The snuff came puffing in her face. 

Poor eyes, and nose, and mouth, and chin, 

A dismal sight presented ; 
And as the snuff got further in, 

Sincerely she repented. 
In vain she ran about for ease : 
She could do nothing else but sneeze. 
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She dashed the spectacles away, 

To wipe her tingling eyes, 
And as in twenty bits they lay, 
Her grandmamma she spies ; 
1 Hey day I and what's the matter now ? ' 
Cried grandmamma with lifted brow* 

Matilda, smarting with the pain, 

And tingling still, and sore, 
Made many a promise to refrain 

From meddling any more. 
And 'tis a fact, as I have heard, 
She ever since has kept her word. 

'YOU CAN IP YOU TRY.' 

'Oh, dear!' exclaimed Jessie Wright, as she came in 
from play, her cheeks in a glow, and her eyes sparkling 
from the nearly exercise ; ' Oh, dear ! I am so thirsty. 
Jane ! Mother ! ' bnt there was no answer. 

Jessie had a habit of saying, ' Oh, dear ! ' and it fell 
from her lips more than once when she found the pail 
empty, her mother asleep, and Jane busy in the cellar. 
It made her more thirsty than ever to see the cool water 
sparkling so provokingly at the bottom of the well. It 
was very trying to the patience of nine years old. 

There was no help for her. I must was stronger than 
I can't ; so Jessie set the bncket off, and it fairly flew 
down the well, as though it wished to help her all it could . 

But the getting it up again was no easy matter. 
Jessie tugged and tugged at the windlass, and by a great 
effort succeeded in getting the rope over twice ; then her 
strength was exhausted. 

What should she do? Let all that beautiful cool 
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water down into the well again ? It was not to be 
thought of. So she held on tight with her right hand, 
and, reaching for the rope with her left, gave it two or 
three good jerks that almost pulled her off her feet. 

After resting awhile to get breath, she went to work 
again, and the bucket was so much lighter that it soon 
reached the top, and Jessie swung it out to the edge of 
the well. 

How sweet and delicious that water was ! It had 
never tasted half as good, although she had been drink- 
ing from the same well ever since she could remember. 
After refreshing herself she turned, to find her mother 
watching her from the doorway, and Jane just coming 
up from the cellar. 

* Indeed, Miss Jessie,' said the latter, ' indeed, you are 
a brave one. There's not many like you. It's no light 
work pulling up the bucket, and your arms are no 
thicker than broomsticks.' 

* I was ready to help you if you failed,' said Mrs. 
Wright ; and she kissed her little girl. ' I wished you to 
see what you could do if you tried.' 

Another day, when Jessie was very peevish — for she 
was not the best tempered girl in the world — her mother 
received a letter, telling her of the illness of a dear 
brother, and urging her to come and see him before he 
died. 

Mrs. Wright began at once to get ready for leaving 
home. Jessie thought, surely her mother would not go 
without taking her ; she always had done so before ; but 
there was not a word said about it this time. 

* I wish you to be very good, Jessie, and help Jane all 
you can. Set the table neatly, and show your father 
what a useful girl you can be.' 
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* Oh, mother ! don't leave me ! I cannot stay, I cannot 
stay without yon ! ' And she cried as though her heart 
would break. 

' Do not be foolish, my child. I could not think of 
taking you where there is sickness.' 

' I will be very good. I will not be the least trouble.' 

' Hush ! you are too old a girl, Jessie, to act so. Re- 
member the bucket of water you managed to draw up 
for yourself. I expect you to be good and useful while 
lam gone, and you can, if you will only try.' 

After her mother had really gone, Jessie made up her 
mind to do her duty. She took pride in doing every- 
thing that would please her father, and amused him 
very much by the manner she put on when she took the 
head of the table, and poured out his tea and coffee. Jane 
had to help her a little at first, but it soon came quite 
easy, and her father said the tea and coffee were * extra 
sweet,' because she looked in the cup. Jessie did not 
think it was possible for her to do so many things with 
so little teaching. She used to think that little folk 
were meant to be idle, and when they got to be as old as 
Jane or her father, they would be wise, and know how- 
to do everything without any training. 

Is there any little girl like Jessie to-day ? If there 
be any one who shrinks from doing what she ought, 
because she happens to think she can't, let her try what 
she can do, and she will astonish herself. 

• 

MY ROBIN REDBREAST. 

One summer morning I was roused early by a glad gush. 
of sweetest singing. I opened my eyes, and right on the 
foot-board of my bed was perched a pretty red-breasted 
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robin, pouring out all his little soul in a merry morning 
song. I stole out of bed softly, and shut down the 
window through which he had come ; then, as soon as I 
was dressed, caught him, carried him downstairs, and 
put him into a cage which had hung empty ever since 
the cat had made away with my last canary. 

I soon found that I had a rare treasure in my robin, 
who was very tame, and had evidently been carefully 
trained, for before the afternoon was over he surprised 
and delighted us all by singing the air of * Buy a broom * 
quite through, touching on every note with great pre- 
cision. "We saw that it was a valuable bird, which had 
probably escaped, and for some days we made inquiries 
for its owner, but without success. 

At night I always took robin's cage into my chamber, 
and he was sure to waken me early with his loud but 
delicious singing. So passed on a month, during which 
I had great happiness in my interesting pet. But one 
Saturday forenoon I let him out, that I might clean his 
casre. I had not observed that there was a window 
open, but the bird soon made himself acquainted with 
the fact, and with a glad, exulting trill he darted out 
into the sunshine. Hastily catching my bonnet, I ran 
after him. At first he stayed about the trees in front of 
the house, provokingly hopping from branch to branch 
out of my reach, holding his head on one side, and 
eyeing me with sly, mischievous glances. At last he 
spread his wings and flew down the street. I followed 
as fast as I could, keeping my eye upon him all the time. 
It was curious that he did not fly across squares or over 
the houses, but kept along above the streets, slowly, and 
with a backward glance once in a while. At length he 
turned down a narrow court, and flew into the open 
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window of a small frame-house. Here I followed him, 
knocking timidly at the door, which was opened by a 
boy about nine years old. I found myself in a small 
parlour, very plainly but neatly furnished. In an arm- 
chair by the window sat a middle-aged woman, who I 
saw at once was blind. A tall, dark-eyed, rather hand- 
some girl was sitting near her, sewing. But I did not 
look at either of these more than a moment, for on the 
other side of the room was an object to charm and yet 
sadden my eyes. This was a slight girl, about my own 
age, reclining on a couch, looking very ill and pale, but 
with a small red spot on each cheek, which told me that 
she was almost gone with consumption. She was very 
beautiful, though so thin and weary-looking. She had 
large, dark, tender eyes, and her lips were still as sweet 
as rose-buds. I think I never saw such magnificent hair 
as hers ; it flowed all over her pillow, and hung down 
nearly to the floor in bright, glossy ringlets. 

At that moment she was holding the truant robin in 
her white, slender hands, crying and laughing over him, 
calling him her ' dear lost pet,' her ' naughty runaway,' 
and a hundred other loving and scolding names. I, of 
course, felt rather awkward, but I explained matters to 
robin's fair mistress as well as I could. She looked 
pleased, and thanked me warmly for the good care I had 
taken of the bird. Then she made me sit down by her 
side, and asked my name, and told me hers, which was 
Ellen Harper, and introduced me to her mother, sister, 
and brother, all in the sweetest manner possible. We 
got quite well acquainted, and talked like old friends till 
Ellen's cough interrupted her. Then, as I rose to go, 
she made me promise to come again very soon, and 
raised herself as though she would kiss me before I 
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went. Just as I bent down to press my lips to hers 
robin, who of his own accord had taken possession of his 
old cage, which had been left open for him, burst out 
into a sweet, merry warble, full. of the most astonishing 
trills and shakes. Then I felt that it was well that we 
two should love one another. 

After that I went almost daily to see Ellen Harper. 
I carried her books, I read to her, talked to her, and 
listened to her low, gentle voice, and looked down deep 
into her clear hazel eyes, till I grew to love the sweet, 
patient girl more than I can tell. I think that she was 
a most remarkable person. Her parents were quite poor, 
and she had enjoyed few advantages, but she was far 
beyond me in reading and kndwledge. And then she 
was a true Christian, with a calm hope and a cheerful 
resignation; she seemed, indeed, to have given her heart 
to God. 

Ellen knew that she was dying; she knew that, young 
and fair and beloved as she was, she had not long to 
stay in" this bright, beautiful world. But she did not 
fear or complain, for she knew also that a kind Fattier 
called her away to a world far brighter and many times 
more beautiful than ours. It was touching to see her 
trying to comfort her sister Lucy, whose strength would 
.sometimes give way as she saw that slight form growing 
weaker every day ; or her young brother Willie, when 
he would leave his book or his play, and come and lay 
his face against her bosom and cry f or her father, when 
he would come home from his work at night, and sit 
down beside his darling child, and hold her thin, fair 
fingers in his great brown hand, and say no word, only 
sigh as though his poor heart was breaking; or her 
mother, who was blind, and could not see the change in 
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her * own little Nelly/ as she called her, and so had to 
be told again and again that she was failing fast. For 
all these dear ones Ellen had words of consolation, and 
they always felt stronger after she had talked with 
them. 

On some of those mornings when I went to dress her 
baautiful hair, which I dearly loved to do, she talked to 
me as an angel might talk, I thought, and told me many 
sweet and holy things which I shall remember all the 
days of my life. 

As long as she stayed with ns, Ellen had great pleasure 
in her pet robin. She said that to her ear he always 
seemed to be singing hymns, which was a great joy to 
her after she became too weak to sing them herself. 

Dear Ellen died at night. She had been very restless 
in the evening, and at last said that if she could lie in 
her mother's arms as she used to be when she was a 
little child, she thought that she could sleep. So Mrs. 
Harper lay down beside her daughter, who nestled 
against her bosom and slept. Ellen's happy spirit passed 
away in that sleep. But her mother was blind, and 
could not see when her child was dead ; and when her 
husband, fearing what had happened, came near, she 
raised her finger and said, ' Hush! don't wake Nelly.' 

The next morning Lucy sent over for me to come and 
dress Ellen's hair for the last time. I found my friend 
looking very much as I had always seen her, only with 
a sweeter smile, if* possible, hovering about her lips. 
She was lying on her couch, dressed in white muslin, 
and with many flowers scattered around her. A vase of 
roses stood on a stand at her feet, and over it hung 
the pretty cage of robin, and robin himself was singing 
very sweetly, but in lower tones th&n usual, as }f be 
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thought his young mistress was sleeping, and feared to 
waken her. 

They had cut away some of the hair from the back of 
Ellen's head, but around the forehead the familiar 
ringlets were all left. These I dressed very carefully, 
though my tears fell so fast I could scarcely see what I 
was doing. I shall never forget the scene when the 
family came into the parlour to look upon Ellen after 
she had been laid out that morning. Lucy, sobbing and 
trembling, led her mother to the couch. The poor 
woman felt in the air above the dead face a moment, and 
said, ' How I miss her sweet breath around me ! ' when 
she knelt down, and, with her arms flung over the body, 
swayed backwards and forwards, and seemed to pray 
silently. The father took those shining curls in his 
hands, and smoothed them tenderly, and kissed them 
many times, while his great hot tears fell fast on the 
head of his child, and on the rose-buds which lay upon 
her pillow, and seemed to give a flush to her white, cold 
cheek. 

I noticed that little Willie was the calmest of them all. 
He seemed to have taken to heart the words of his 
sister, when she told him that she was going into a 
better and happier life, where she would continue to love 
him, and whither he would come, if he was good and 
true in this life. So he did not grieve for her, as most 
children grieve, but was quiet and submissive. 

Ellen was buried in a beautiful cemetery a mile or two 
from the noise and dust of the city. The morning after 
she had been laid there I went to plant a little rose-tree 
over her grave. I was somewhat surprised to find 
Willie there, and with him robin redbreast in his pretty 
cage. 
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'Why have you brought the bird here, Willie?' I 
asked. 

' Because,' said he, in a low, trembling voice, * I thought 
that, now sister's spirit was free, I ought not to keep her 
bird a prisoner any longer.' 

' That is right,' I said, for I thought that this was a 
beautiful idea of the child's. 

So Willie opened the door of the cage, and out flew 
the robin. This time he did not alight on the trees, but 
mounted right up toward heaven. There was a light 
cloud floating over us, and, as we stood looking up after 
the bird, Willie seemed troubled to see that it passed 
into this, and so was lost to our sight. 'Ah!' he said, 
' I hoped he would follow Nelly; but he has gone into 
the cloud, and sister's soul, I am very sure, passed away 
into the sunshine.' 




THE HUMMIHG-BIRD. 

The humming-bird! the humming-bird! 

So fairy-like and bright ; 
It fives among the sunny flowers, 

A creature of delight! 
In the radiant islands of the East, 

Where fragrant spices grow, 
A thousand, thousand humming-birds 

Go glancing to and fro. 
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Like living fires they flit about, 

Scarce larger than a bee, 
Among the broad palmetto leaves, 

And through the fan-palm tree. 

And in those wild and verdant wooda, 
Where stately mosses tower, 

Where hangs from branching tree to tree 
The scarlet passion flower — 

Where, on the mighty river banks, 

La Plate and Amazon, 
The cayman, like an old tree trunk, 

Lies basking in the sun ; 

There builds her nest the humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood — 

Her nest of silken cotton down — 
And rears her tiny brood. 

She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 

As the campanero tolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree. 

All crimson is her shining breast, 

Like to the red, red rose ; 
Her wing is the changeful green and blue 

That the neck of the peacock shows. 

Thou happy, happy humming-bird, 
No winter round thee lours ; 

Thou never saw'st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers. 
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A reign of summer joy fulness 

To thee for life is given ; 
Thy food, the honey from the flower, 

Thy drink, the dew from heaven. 

THE WATER-DROP. 

A drop of rain, one single drop, fell down from a cloud 
into the sea, and was instantly swallowed up by the 
enormous waste of waters. Lost in the depths of the 
great ocean, the little drop said to itself, * Ah ! what a 
tiny thing I am in this world of water ! ' It happened 
that just at this moment an oyster opened its mouth, 
and swallowed the water-drop. It lay for a very long time 
in its new home ; so long that at last, by degrees, it had 
ripened into a beautiful pearl. One day it was found by 
a diver, and after many a change it became €he gem 
which adorns the king's crown. 

Repine not wherever thy lost is cast, and however 
lowly it may be. Thou knowest not what glory there is 
yet in store for thee. 

HOW TO MAKE A FIRE. 

1 Grandmother,' said Lucy Somers, ' I heard you say 
that there is a right way and a wrong way of doing 
everything. I was wondering how Jane could have 
lighted the fire in the wrong way as you said she had 
done this morning ; there seems to me only one way of 
lighting a fire.' 

' I can assure you, Lucy, what I said was quite true ; 
and if young people now-a-days were more properly in- 
structed in the right way, much waste and loss of time 
would be prevented.' 
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' Pray, grandmother, tell me the right way, because if I 
ever have a fire to light I should wish to do it properly.' 

* Quite right, Lucy,' said the old lady. c Every girl 
ought to know how to make herself useful. To make 
a fire, then, Lucy, first take care to remove all cinders 
and ashes left in the stove the night before, and if 
the grate be movable, as ours is, take it out also. 
The ashes are more easily cleared away by so doing. 
Having cleaned well the stove and made ready the 
grate, put in some pieces of paper, over which lay some 
dry sticks, and a few of the least burned cinders. In 
placing the wood, arrange it so that the flame from 
the paper may readily set it alight. If the wood is 
thrown in a heap, or packed closely together, it will not 
burn at all well, and frequently goes out. Then take a 
few fresh coals, choosing them small and bright-looking, 
and place them amongst the wood and cinders. Set 
light to the paper through the lower bar with a match — 
never with a candle, which is both a wasteful and a dirty 
plan. When the fire is well lighted, more coals may be 
added. Take care to leave the hearth and stove quite 
free from dust. If any cinders and ashes have fallen on to 
the hearth, sweep them into the dust-pan and carry them 
away/ 

' It seems a very easy thing to light a fire properly, and 
I promise you, grandmother, when I have it to- do, I shall 
follow your directions/ 

' Speaking about fire, Lucy, reminds me that there are 
many important things connected with it which ought 
not only to be known, but also remembered. There is 
an old proverb, and a very true one, which says that 
"fire is a good servant, but a bad master;" and in the 
following poem we have it spoken of as a friend. 
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A FIRE. 

A fire's a good, companionable friend. 
A comfortable friend, who meets your face 
With pleasant welcome, makes the poorest shed 
As pleasant as a palace ! Are you cold ? — 
He warms you. Weary ? — he refreshes you. 
Are you in darkness ? — he gives light to you. 
In a strange land — his face is that of one 
Familiar from your childhood. Are you poor ? — 
What matters it to him ; he knows no difference 
Between an emperor and the poorest beggar ! 
Where is the friend that bears the name of man 
Will do as much for you ? 

A LITTLE GIRL'S VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 

It is very hard in this world to get all we want; for 
that is quite different, you see, from having all one needs. 

There was once a little girl named Effie, and you would 
have thought that she, at least, could wish for nothing. 
She had kind parents, who indulged her too much, and 
she had a whole cupboard-full of toys. Would you not 
have said that this little girl would be content ? If in 
passing a shop window she saw anything she liked, she 
stopped and bought it ; and yet there never was a more 
peevish, discontented child than this little Effie, with so 
many toys and so much money to spend as she pleased. 

' I wish I lived in Fairyland,' said Effie to herself one 
day. 'Everything is so dull and stupid here. My 
dolls — dull things ! — never talk as they do in the stories. 
I never find any fairies in the flowers. There are no 
such things now as fairy wands, or magic shoes ; or any- 
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thing, but breakfast, dinner, and supper, go to bed, and 
get np again. I only wish I could live in Fairyland 
among the fairies. Then I should be quite happy.' 

No one thought anything of this, for the little girl 
was always wishing for something ; but it happened that 
one night she had a very strange dream, which it is a 
pleasant thing to know had a good effect upon her. 
When everyone else was sound asleep, Effie in her 
dreams fancied she was awakened by a smart tap on the 
shoulder, and, starting up in a fright, she saw an old 
doll, in a blue satin frock, that she had whipped and set 
in a corner, just before going to bed . 

f Get up ! ' said the doll. 

Effie was not used to be ordered in that way; but 
then she was not used, either, to hear dolls talk ; and, 
much alarmed, she — in her dreams, you know, all 
fancy from the beginning to the end — got out of bed, 
and began to dress, but being half asleep she made a 
miserable piece of work of it. 

' Stupid thing ! ' said the doll, striking her ; c you can 
beat a poor doll like me, but you seem scarcely to know 
how to tie on your own shoes. Hurry now, I tell you ! ' 

As the doll said this, in came a broom, and opening a 
window, placed itself across the sill. 

' Get on/ said the doll. 

* What for ? ' asked Effie, in great terror. 

' To ride to Fairyland,' answered the doll laughing ; 
' you want to go, you know.' 

'But it is all dark and cold out there,' whimpered 
Effie ; ' and I shall tumble off, I know I shall.' 

And the moment that the broomstick started she 
began to scream. Screaming did no good, however; 
the broomstick flew straight on, with poor Effie some- 
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times sitting on it and sometimes hanging from it, till 
down it came with a thump in Fairyland. Unluckily, 
it came so hard that Erne rolled entirely off, and, falling 
on a splendid new carriage, made out of walnut-shell, 
smashed it into bits, grasshopper-team and all. 

' Oh ! dear me ! Oh ! dear me ! ' screamed the old 
fairy to whom the carriage belonged, in a fury. * You 
great, stupid, blundering elephant ! Would nothing 
satisfy you but to tumble on my new carriage ? Why did 
you come here at all, you owl ? ' And pulling out her 
wand from her pocket, the old fairy struck Effie with it 
on her leg. 

Instantly Erne began to dance about and scream, 
' Oh ! my leg, my leg ! I've got such a cramp in my 
leg ! ' when, just then, she saw the doll laughing at her. 

' You know you wanted to live where they had fairy 
wands,' said the doll. 

Along came the old grandmother of the fairies, who 
sends all the young fairies to bed. 

* Whatever will be done with you ? ' she said to 
Effie. ' What did you come here for ? Here, Rose-elf, 
take this little girl home with you, and let her sleep with 
you.' 

' Come along then,' said the elf, 'though I should 
think there would be a tight squeeze. Why did not 
grandmother send an elephant at once P ' 

' I am sure I am not so very large,' said Effie, much 
offended with the fault that everyone was finding with 
her size. 

' Jump in, then,' said the elf, laughing, and stopping 
before a rose-bush. 

* In where ? ' cried Effie. 

' In here,' answered the elf, pulling open the leaves of 
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a splendid rose. ' Here is where I sleep. Get in 
first/ 

' Bnt I can never get in there,' said Effie. i I could 
not pnt my head in.' 

* You must/ returned the elf; ' there is no other bed 
for you.' 

* But, of course, no one knew better than the roguish 
elf that a girl of nine years old could not get into a rose ; 
and jumping in himself he folded the rose leaves about 
him, and went to sleep, chuckling to himself; while poor 
Effie was obliged to stand out in the dew and cold all 
night. In the morning she was tired and forlorn enough ; 
and the fairies, pretending to be very sorry for her, 
bustled about to get her some breakfast. The break- 
fast was set out in pink shells, on a rock covered with 
moss ; but when Effie came to eat she saw nothing but a 
few drops of dew and about a spoonful of honey. 

' Here is no breakfast,' she said angrily ; * why, it 
would not keep a mouse alive.' 

' There is breakfast enough for ten fairies,' said the 
grandmother of the fairies, angrily ; * but since your 
appetite is so enormous we will cook something for you.' 

' Ah ! that is something like,' thought Effie, expecting 
nothing less than a nice piece of meat or chicken ; but 
judge of her disappointment when they brought her 
instead a few boiled grasshoppers. 

' I wish I was at home,' she said, and began to cry ; 

* I shall die here, in this wretched place.* 

Out jumped the doll in the blue satin frock, holding 
the broom in her hand. 

' Thankless, complaining creature,' cried the doll-; 

* you could not be satisfied till you came to Fairyland, and 
now you are more discontented than before. Go, get 
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you home ! ' and, raising the broomstick, the doll 
whipped Effie out of Fairyland and all the way home to 
her own door, where she was glad enongh to ran in, 
though they did not have fairy wands, and nothing but 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, go to bed, and get up 
there. And just then she woke, and it made her very 
very glad to find it all a dream. 

I hope that all the girls who read this story may learn 
from it to be grateful for the blessings they possess, and 
not be wishing for those beyond their reach. Let them 
remember that, 'A contented mind is a continual feast. 9 

AWAY WITH NEEDLESS SORROW. 

Away with needless sorrow, 

Though trouble may befall, 
A brighter day to-morrow 

May shine upon us all. 

We cannot tell the reason 

For all the clouds we see, 
Yet every time and season 

Must wisely ordered be. 

Let us but do our duty, 

In sunshine and in rain, 
And Heaven, all bright with beauty, 

Will bring us joy again. 
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HOW GLAD SHALL I BE WHEN THE 
CUCKOO IS SINGING. 

How glad shall I be when the cuckoo is singing, 

When spring-time is here and the sunshine is warm ; 
For 'tis pleasant to tread where the blue-bell is springing 

And lily-cnps grow in their fairy-like form. 
When we shall see the loud twittering swallow 

Building hie home 'neath the cottager's eaves ; 
The brown-headed nightingale quickly will follow. 

And the orchard be glad with its blossoms and leavos. 
The branches so gay will be dancing away, 

Decked out in their dresses so white and so pink ; 
And then we'll go straying, 
And playing, 
And maying. 
By valleys, and hills, and the rivulet's brink. 
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How glad shall I be when the bright little daisies 

Are peeping all over the meadows again ; 
How merry 'twill sound when the skylark upraises 
• His carolling voice o'er the flower-strewn plain. 
Then the corn will be tip and the lambs will be leaping, 

The palm with its buds of rich gold will be bent ; 
The hedges of hawthorn will burst from their sleeping, 

All fresh and delicious with beauty and scent. 
'Twill be joyous to see the young wandering bee, 

When the lilacs are out, and laburnum boughs swell ; 
And then we'll go straying, 
And playing, 
And maying, 
By upland and lowland, by dingle and dell. 

How glad I shall be when the furze-bush and clover 

Stand up in their garments of yellow and red ; 
When the butterfly comes like a holiday rover, 
And grasshoppers cheerily jump as we tread. 
All the sweet wild flowers then will be shining, 

All the high trees will be covered with green ; 
We'll gather the rarest of blossoms for twining, 

And garland the brow of some bonnie May Queen. 
Like the branches so gay we'll go dancing away 

With our cheeks in the sunlight and voices of mirth ; 
And then we'll go straying, 
And playing, 
And maying, 
And praise all the loveliness showered on earth. 
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BE TIDY. 



Hardly can better advice be given to a little girl than 
that of ' Be tidy.' An untidy girl is a trouble to her- 
self and to all about her. 

Be tidy ! be tidy ! for, if you are not so, you will be 
sure to suffer for it in more ways than one. I know 
girls who are tidy, and I know others who are untidy, 
and the difference between the comfort they enjoy is very 
striking ; the untidy may be said to be comfortless, 
while the tidy are comfortable. 

Dirty fingers, uncombed hair, soiled frocks, broken 
strings, stockings with holes in them, and shoes trodden 
down at the heels, are not likely to impart comfort nor 
insure respect ; neither are unfolded clothes and untidy 
drawers a whit more likely to afford satisfaction and 
advantage. 

The other day I saw the box of an untidy servant girl 
opened, suspected to contain articles which had been 
stolen. Glad am I to say the stolen articles were not 
found therein ; but, oh ! what a litter of confusion did the 
box present. At the top, was a part of her clothes 
hastily crammed in ; while underneath, old gloves, 
ballads, and worn-out worsted stockings were mingled 
with clean white handkerchiefs and dirty shoes, 
gilt earrings, bits of ribbon, and papers of different 
colours. A hymn book and a conjuring book were 
crammed up in the same corner. Take the box alto- 
gether, never was there seen a more striking specimen 
of untidiness. Whatever comfort the poor girl might 
have found in other things she must have derived very- 
little from her untidy box. 
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I remember the case of a very tidy woman being pun- 
ished for hours, days, and weeks, for a single act of un- 
tidiness. It was her custom, the first thing after break- 
fast, to make her bed and set her bedroom to rights. 
She was a complete pattern for neat, clean, and tidy 
habits ; but one day, I know not how the thing hap- 
pened, she omitted to set her upstairs room in order. 

This neglect on her part was so contrary to her usual 
habits that she felt uncomfortable, and very likely she 
would have set to work upstairs in another half hour, if 
the opportunity had been allowed her ; but that was not 
the case : she was to suffer, and that very severely, for 
her untidiness. It was the day to put clean sheets on 
her bed and clean covers to her pillows and bolsters ; 
and this made the matter turn out worse than it other- 
wise would have done. 

Suddenly, while engaged in some down-stairs work, 
the sound of hurried feet reached her, and this was 
quickly followed by a loud rap at the door. In another 
minute, her poor husband, who had met with a terrible 
misfortune, was carried into the house with a broken 
leg. There was no time to prepare the bed, for nothing 
but confusion prevailed. So her husband was borne up- 
stairs and the doctor was sent for. 

Afflicted as the poor woman was by her husband's 
misfortune, the dirty sheets and pillow cases, and the 
untidy state of the room to one of her tidy habits, were 
an additional source of trouble ; nor could it be reme- 
died, for her husband, after his fractured limb was set, 
could not on any account be moved. 

The broken leg did not knit so soon as was expected, 
and the consequence was that, day after day, and week 
after week, the poor woman had the grief of seeing her 
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afflicted husband lie on dirty sheets and dirty pillow 
cases. This was a sore trial to her. She thought that 
her husband, and the doctor too, would think badly of 
her ; and certain it was that she thought badly enough 
of herself. Every day was a day of trouble and vexation 
to her, and bitterly did she repent of her untidiness. 

Let every girl, therefore, learn to be always neat and 
clean, orderly in all her plans, and tidy in all her ways. 

THE HAREBELL AND THE FOXGLOVE. 

Ik a valley obscure, on a bank of green shade, 
A sweet little Harebell her dwelling had made ; 
Her roof was a woodbine, that tastefully spread 
Its close- woven tendrils, o'erarching her head ; 
Her bed was of moss, that each morning made new ; 
She dined on a sunbeam, and supped on the dew ; 
Her neighbour, the nightingale, sung her to rest ; 
And care had ne'er planted a thorn in her breast. 

One morning she saw, on the opposite side, 

A Foxglove displaying his colours of pride ; 

She gazed on his form that in stateliness grew, 

And envied his height and his brilliant hue : 

She marked how the flow'rets all gave way before him, 

While they pressed round her dwelling with far less 

decorum; 
Dissatisfied, jealous, and peevish she grows, 
And the sight of the Foxglove destroys her repose. 

She tires of her vesture, and swelling with spleen, 
Cries, ' Ne'er such a dowdy blue mantle was seen ! ' 
Nor keeps to herself any longer her pain, 
But thus to a Primrose begins to complain ;— a: 
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' I envy your mood, that can patient abide 
The respect paid that Foxglove, his airs and his pride ; 
There you sit, still the same, with your colourless cheek, 
But you have no spirit, — would I were as meek.' 

The Primrose, good-humoured, replied, ' If you knew 
More about him — (remember I'm older than you, 
And better instructed, can tell you his tale) — 
You'd envy him least of all.flowers in the vale ; 
With all his fine airs, and his dazzling show, 
ISTo blossom more baneful and odious can blow ; 
And the reason that flow'rets before him give way 
Is because they all hate him and shrink from his ray. 

' To stay near him long would be fading or death, 
For he scatters a pest with his venomous breath ; 
While the flowers that you fancy are crowding you there, 
Spring round you, delighted your converse to share : 
His flame-coloured robe is imposing, 'tis true ; 
Yet who likes it so well as your mantle of blue ? 
•For we know that of innocence one is the vest, 
The other the cloak of a treacherous breast. 

* I see your surprise — but I know him full well, 
And have numbered his victims as fading they fell ; 
He blighted twin- violets, that under him lay, 
And poisoned a sister of mine the same day.' 
The Primrose was silent — the Harebell, 'tis said, 
Inclined for a moment her beautiful head ; 
But quickly recovered her spirits, and then 
Declared that she ne'er should feel envy again. 
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OBEDIENCE. 

* Jane/ said Mrs. Dawson to her little daughter, ' as you 
have finished your reading lesson, take down these sums 
on your slate.' 

' Very well, mamma, I am quite ready ; I like working 
sums much better than reading.' 

Mrs. Dawson gave out the sums, and having seen that 
Jane had taken them correctly, told her to work them 
carefully. 

Jane was rapidly proceeding with her arithmetic, 
when a knock was heard at the door. It made her 
start, and looking at her mother, she exclaimed, * I 
wonder who it is ; who can it be, mamma ? ' 

It happened to be a young friend of Jane's who fre- 
quently came to the house, and who called to ask Mrs. 
Dawson if Jane might accompany her as she was going 
for a walk. 

Mrs. Dawson replied she was sorry that on this occa- 
sion she must refuse, as Jane was engaged with her 
lessons, and must not leave until she had finished. 

Upon hearing her mother's reply, Jane began to pout 
and look cross, ' May I not go, mamma, and finish my 
sums another time ? ' asked she. 

'How often will you ask the same question, Jane,' 
Baid Mrs. Dawson quietly, ' and how often too must I tell 
you that, "work first and play afterwards " is my motto ? ' 

*I do not wish to play,' answered Jane wilfully catch- 
ing at her mother's words for her own purpose, ' I only 
want to go for a walk — may I not go ? ' 

' No ! ' said Mrs. Dawson with decision, ' and I am 
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sorry to be obliged to repeat my wishes to a child of 
your age, Jane.' 

Jane knew that her mother was displeased, therefore 
she sat down, and taking np her slate noisily began to 
mutter to herself, * Ohj these tiresome sums, I shall 
never be able to do them. They are so difficult, I wish 
there were no sums.' 

' Four times six, four times six,' said she, at the 
same time pulling one of the cat's ears as it lay asleep 
within reach, ' I'm sure I don't know ; do you, puss ? ' 

Mrs. Dawson looked very sad to see Jane behaving in 
so provoking and disobedient a manner. 

' Mamma might as well have let me go,' repeated Jane 
again to herself. Then she began to yawn and to stroke 
the cat. 

> 'Are your sums finished, Jane ? ' asked her mother. 
Jane made no reply, but proceeded slowly with 'four 
times six.' 

After a little while Mrs. Dawson took the slate from 
Jane's hand, and on examining it found the sums in- 
correct and carelessly worked. Now she well knew that 
Jane could have done them easily had she been in a 
good humour. 

I fear there are many girls like Jane Dawson, who 
think too much of suiting their own inclinations^ and 
who never consider whether, when they cannot have 
their own way, they are doing right. If they would only 
stop for a moment and ask themselves what reasons 
their good parents could have for refusing them any 
pleasure, they would often with shame be obliged to 
confess to themselves that all was done with a view to 
their present good or their future happiness. 
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COMB YE INTO THE SUMMER WOODS. 

come ye into the summer woods ; 
There entereth no annoy ; 

All greenly wave the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is full of joy. 

1 cannot tell you half the sights 

Of beauty you may see, 
The bursts of golden sunshine 
Through many a shady tree. 

There, lightly swung in bowery glades, 

The honeysuckles twine ; 
There blooms the rose-red campion, 

And the dark-blue columbine. 

There grows the four-leaved plant, ' true-love/ 

In some dusk woodland spot ; 
There grows the enchanter's nightshade, 

And the wood forget-me-not. 

And many a merry bird is there, 

Unscared by lawless man ; 
The blue- winged jay, the woodpecker, 

And the golden-crested wren. 

And far within the summer wood, 

Among the leaves so green, 
There flows a little gurgling brook — 

The brightest e'er was seen. 

There come the little gentle birds, 

Without a fear of ill, 
Down to the murmuring water's edge, 

And freely drink their fill ! 
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And dash about, and splash about 

The merry little things ; 
And look askance with bright black eyes, 

And flirt their dripping wings. 



And many a wood-mouse dwelleth there, 

Beneath the old wood-shade, 
And all day long has work to do, 

Nor is of aught afraid ; 

And green shoots grow above their heads, 

And roots so fresh and fine 
Beneath their feet : nor is there strife 

'Mongst them for mme and thine. 

There is enough for every one, 

And they lovingly agree ; 
We might learn a lesson, all of us, 

Beneath the greenwood tree. 



THE BOX OF BUTTONS. 

* Mother,' said Rosa, * I want some work, not play work, 
but real work.' Rosa was a little black-eyed girl about 
eight years old. It was on the second day of holidays 
that she asked this question, and of course the request 
pleased her mother very much. 

'You can begin on some easy work first,' said her 

mother, ' because you must learn to work steadily.', 

4 Oh, I shall keep at it,' said Rosa, ' I am sure I shall.' 

' Perhaps you are mistaken about that,' said her 

mother. ' A girl works steadily when she goes directly 
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on with her work without stopping to see other people 
work, or to talk, or to look at other things. Do you 
think you could work steadily for one hour without 
stopping for any of these reasons, Rosa ? ' 

' Why, mother, of course I could,' said Rosa, with a 
dignified little air about her. 

Her mother went to the closet and brought out a 
large box. -It was full of buttons. ' I want these buttons 
all sorted,' said she, showing them to Rosa. ' You see 
there a great many kinds together. Examine them all, 
and those that are alike put by themselves.' Her mother 
poured them out on the table. 

' What a number of buttons ! ' said Rosa ; ' enough to 
set up shop-keeping with.' 

' I want you to go to work, Rosa, sorting these,' said 
her mother, ' putting those alike in little heaps by them- 
selves. If you find anything else, lay it aside by itself, 
and I want you to work steadily and industriously until 
it is done.' 

' I can do this easy enough,' said Rosa, * and quick 
enough too.' 

Her mother then left her to herself. Yes, it was easy 
enough, as Rosa said, to put the big white buttons by 
themselves, and the small white ones, and the big black 
ones, and the little pearl ones, and the wooden moulds ; 
but that was not the difficulty. The real difficulty was, 
that after having sorted a few, it would become tiresome, 
through doing it there all alone, with nobody to talk to, 
and nothing to see but buttons, buttons, buttons. That 
was the trouble — that the little girl, more used to play 
than hard work, might get tired of, and not persevere. 

Did she ? Rosa went on a little while very well. Then 
she heard voices in the next garden, and ran to the 
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window. It was Susan and Jane. Rosa opened the 
window and spoke to them. Soon she ran down to her 
mother. 

' Mother, ' said Rosa, * I could get along with the sort- 
ing a great deal faster if I had Susan and Jane to help 
me. May I ask them to come in and do so ? ' 

' My object was not to have the buttons sorted quickly,' 
said her mother, ' but to teach you patient industry. I 
dare say it is tiresome and lonely for you ; but I want 
you to learn to persevere patiently in doing anything, 
even if it is tiresome. This is work, not play.' 

Rosa felt her mother was right, yet she did not feel 
quite pleased ; indeed, she was almost sorry she had been 
set about the work, for then she could have gone out and 
played with Susan and Jane. As her mother did not 
at once say ' No ' to the little girls coming to help her, I 
am sorry to say Rosa lingered in the passage, and asked, 
in a fretful, teasing tone, ' Can't I ask them, mother?' 

' No, my child,' said her mother ; ' run back to your 
work.' 

Rosa did as she was told ; but her heart was not in 
her fingers. ' I don't think it is nice work,' said the 
little girl to herself. Ah, she ought not to have thought 
anything about its pleasantness or unpleasantness, but 
should have got on as fast as she could, and tried to 
please her mother. ' I cannot sort all these,' said Rosa, 
standing at the table and looking at the buttons ; ' it 
would take me for ever.' 

Rosa found some rings among the buttons. She 
stopped and put them together, and made a chain, and 
played with that. Then kitty came upstairs, and she 
played with her. You see her heart was not in her 
work, and how slowly it went on. 
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So an hour or more passed away, and Rosa made very 
little progress. When her mother came back, it was 
plain enough that Rosa had been idling away her time, 
and had accomplished very little. 

' I see you have not worked steadily,' said her mother 
gravely. The little girl felt guilty and ashamed. * You 
have wasted your morning entirely; you have neither 
done work nor enjoyed play.' 

' There is no fun in it,' said Rosa in an undertone. 

' But you must learn to do patiently and steadily -what 
you undertake to do, even if there is no fun in it,' said 
her mother ; ' and I shall give you one hour's work to 
do every forenoon and afternoon, something plain and 
easy, yet nothing which will afford you amusement, for 
I want you to learn to work, not to play,' 

' But, mother, I heard you tell cousin James the other 
day there was real pleasure in work,' said Rosa, who 
was a shrewd and observing little girl. 

* The pleasure of working,' said her mother, ' is not 
the fun of doing amusing things, but the solid enjoyment 
of being faithful in duty, and accomplishing something 
useful. When you found there was no amusement in 
your work this morning, you did not care to finish it. If 
you had persevered, you would have found a real satis- 
faction, which is worth a great deal more.' 

Rosa listened, but, perhaps, like many other girls, she 
did not receive all her mother said into her little brain. 
As the buttons, however, were nearly sorted, mother and 
Rosa soon finished them. 

' Next time I expect my little girl will do better,' said 
her mother, and she said it in such a way that Rosa felt 
she must try hard. 
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THE SNOW STORM. 

The cold winds swept the mountain's height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And 'mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snow she pressed, 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 

And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of nigh t came on, 

And deeper grew the drifts of snow — 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone- 

' O God,' she cried, in accents wild, 

* If I must perish, save my child ! ' 

She stripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled to think her babe was warm. 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

At dawn, a traveller passed by : 

She lay beneath a snowy veil : 
The frost of death was in her eye : 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale ; 
He moved the robe from off the child ; 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 



THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE. 

* Good morning, neighbour,' said a butterfly to a bee, 
whom she met upon a rose-leaf, one bright autumn 
morning. She waa a beautiful creature, this pointed 
lady. Her wings were made of the finest, softest 
feathers, and the pattern on them was inlaid in red, and 
orange, and brown, and yellow. As she opened and 
closed them in the sunshine, you could not have helped 
stopping to admire them. As to the bee, you all know 
what he would be like, an honest) working fellow, in 
working dress, intent npon his business, and not taking 
much heed to anything beside. 

So very unlike are bees and butterflies in their habits 
and ways, that I do not think they often meet for con- 
versation. But it ho happens they have one taste in 
common; they are both very fond of honey-dew. 

Honey-dew is that sweet, sticky coating, the work of 
an insect, which we often find upon the leaves of plants. 
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The butterflies seem to think it an excellent relish for 
their breakfast ; and the bees sip it up, and then, in their 
own clever way, mixed up with other things, they turn 
it into honey for <wr eating. So it came to jpass that 
the feast being spread upon a rose-leaf, this particular 
bee and a butterfly met. 

The bee was so intent on his occupation he did not at 
first hear the salutation. * Good morning, neighbour/ 
repeated the butterfly, 'you are stirring betimes this 
morning. ' 

* Not sooner than usual,' returned the bee. ' I am an 
early riser — we all are. I have a deal of work to get 
through before night comes ; honey to collect and store 
away, and the store-room walls to build up besides, so I 
had need begin with the sun.' 

* May I ask a question ? ' said the butterfly ; ' you 
must excuse my youth and want of knowledge ; you 
know my experience of life only commenced yesterday, 
so that I know very little of the ways of the world ; but 
of what use is all this labour, when you might take your 
pleasure as I do ? What is the good of storing away 
honey, while there is always plenty to be had fresh and 
sweet from the flowers ? ' 

'As to taking our pleasure,' replied the bee, 'why, 
we are always cheerful and happy over our labour, and 
that is better; you may know this by our constant 
humming over it, which is our song of praise. But you 
ask about the honey ; why, we want it for the winter, 
of course.' . 

' Winter ? ' repeated the butterfly : ' what is winter ? ' 

' Oh ! I forgot you did not know. Winter is the 

time when there are no flowers, no honey-dew, not 

much sun, and nothing to eat. It lasts a long time, too, 
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so that we should be in poor plight if we had not on* 
cupboards foil of honey, enough to last us till the 
spring.' 

* But fcow frightful ! ' cried the butterfly, ' it makes 
me tremble all over to think of it ; no sun, no flowers, 
and nothing to eat, oh ! what shall I do ? What does 
become of the butterflies ? ' 

' Indeed, I know nothing about that,' was the bee's 
ungracious reply ; ' I never interfere in my neighbour's 
concerns. I cannot stay any longer now ; I must wish 
you good morning.' So the bee flew away with a cheer- 
ful buzz. 

Days and weeks passed away, autumn days grew 
chill, the yellow leaves fell in showers, and then the 
dreaded winter did come, even as the bee had said. 

Snug and cosy in his well-stored home, it mattered 
not to him, nor to his race, that the flowers had faded, 
and that the snow lay thick upon the frozen ground. 

Neither did it matter to the butterfly. Long, long 
before the first snow-flake fell, before the leaves had 
changed, even before the roses had withered, and the 
honey-dew dried up, the butterfly had crept to the 
nettle-bed and laid her eggs — the one work she had to 
do — and then died. 

It was never meant that she should live till the 
chilly winter, and so she was never taught, as the bee 
was, to make provision for it. 

ON PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Eliza. "What is presence of mind, mamma ? 
Mrs. F. It is that steady possession of ourselves in 
cases of alarm, that prevents us from being flurried and 
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frightened. You have heard the expression of liaving all 
our wits about us. That is the effect of presence of mind, 
and a most estimable quality it is ; for, without it, we 
are quite as likely to run into danger as to avoid it. Do 
you not remember hearing of your cousin Mary's cap 
taking fire from the candle ? 

E. Oh, yes — Very" well. 

Mrs. F. Well — the maid, as soon as she saw it, set up 
a great scream, and ran out of the room ; and Mary 
might have been burnt to death for any assistance she 
could give her. 

JjJ. How foolish that was ! 

Mrs. F. Yes — the girl had not the least presence of 
mind ; and, consequently, she was entirely useless. But 
as soon as your aunt came up, she took the right method 
for preventing further mischief. The cap was too much 
on fire to be pulled off ; so she snatched a quilt from the 
bed, and flung it round Mary's head, and thus stifled the 
flame. 

E. Mary was a good deal scorched, though. 

Mrs. F. Yes, but it was very well that it was not 
worse. If the maid, however, had acted with any sense 
at first, no harm at all would have been done, except 
burning the cap. I remember a much more fatal ex- 
ample of the want of presence of mind. The mistress of 
a family was awakened by flames bursting through the 
wainscot into her chamber. She flew to the staircase ; 
and, in her confusion, instead of going upstairs to call 
her children, who slept together in the nursery over- 
head, and who might have all escaped by the top of the 
house, she ran down, and, with much danger, made way 
through the fire into the street. When she had got 
thither, the thought of her poor children rushed into her 

Girls M 
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mind, but it was too late. The stairs had caught fire, 
so that nobody could get near the poor little ones, and 
they were burned in their beds. 

F. What a sad thing ! 

Mrs. F. Sad, indeed ! Now, I will tell you of different 
conduct. A lady was awakened by the crackling of fire, 
and saw it shining under her chamber door. Her hus- 
band would immediately have opened the door, but she 
prevented him, since the smoke and flame would then 
have burst in upon them. The children, with a maid, 
slept in a room opening out of theirs. She went and 
awakened them ; and, tying together the sheets and 
blankets, she sent down the maid from the window first, 
and then let down the children one by one. Last of all 
she descended herself. A few minutes after, the floor 
fell in, and all the house was in flames. 

F. "What a happy escape ! 

Mrs. F. Yes — and with what cool presence of mind it 
was managed ! For mothers to love their children, and 
be willing to run any hazards for them, is common ; but, 
in weak minds, that very love is apt to prevent exertions 
in the time of danger. I knew a lady who had a fine 
little boy sitting in her lap. He put a whole plum into 
his mouth, which slipped into his throat, and choked him. 
The poor fellow turned black, and struggled violently ; 
and the mother was so frightened, that, instead of putting 
her finger into his throat and pulling out the plum, 
which might easily have been done, she laid him 
on the floor, and ran to call for assistance; but the 
maids who came up were as much flurried as she ; 
and the child died before anything was done to relieve 
him. 

E. How unhappy she must have been about it! 
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Mrs. F. Yes. It threw her into an illness, which 
nearly cost her her life. Another lady, seeing her little 
boy climb up a high ladder, set np a violent scream, that 
frightened the child, so that he fell down and was much 
hurt; whereas, if she had possessed command enough 
over herself to speak to him gently, he might have got 
down safely. I remember another story, which is very 
well worth hearing, and which shows the value of having 
presence of mind. A man once reaping in a field cut 
his arm dreadfully with his sickle, and divided an 
artery. 

F. What is that, mamma ? 

Mrs, F. It is one of the canals, or pipes, through which 
the blood is sent from the heart to all the various parts 
of the body. When one of these is cut, it bleeds 
very violently, and the only way to stop it is to make a 
pressure between the wounded place and the heart, in 
order to intercept the course of the blood towards it. 
Well, this poor man bled profusely, and the people 
about him, both men and women, were so frightened, 
that some ran one way, some another, and some stood 
quite still. In short, he would have soon bled to 
death, had not a brisk, stout-hearted girl, who came 
up, torn off her apron- string, and bound it tightly 
above the wound, by which means the bleeding was 
stopped till proper help could be procured. 

F. What a clever girl ! But how did she know what 
to do ? 

Mrs. F. She had, perhaps, heard it, as you have now ; 
and so, probably, had some of the others, but they had 
not presence of mind enough to put it into practice. It 
is a much greater trial of courage, however, when the 
danger presses upon ourselves as well as others. Sup- 
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pose a furious bull were to come upon you in the midst 
of a field. You could not possibly escape him by run- 
ning, and attempting it would destroy your only chance 
of safety. 

JE. What would that be ? 

Mrs. F. I have a story for that, too. The mother of 
that Mr. Day who wrote Saiidford and Mertovij was dis- 
tinguished, as he also was, for courage and presence 
of mind. When a young woman, she was one day 
walking in the fields with a companion, when they per- 
ceived a bull coming to them, roaring and tossing about 
his horns in a most tremendous manner. 

E. Oh, how I should have screamed ! 

Mr 8. F. I dare say you would, and so did her com- 
panion. But she bade her walk away behind her as 
gently as she could, whilst she herself stopped short, 
and faced the bull, eyeing him with a determined coun- 
tenance. The bull, when he had come near, stopped also, 
pawing the ground and roaring. Few animals will 
attack any one who steadily waits for them. In a while 
she drew back some steps, still facing the bull. The 
bull followed — she stopped, and then he stopped. In 
this manner she made good her retreat to the stile, over 
which her companion had already got ; she then turned 
and sprang over it, and got clear out of danger. 

E. That was bravely done indeed ; but I think very 
few women could have done so much. 

Mrs. F. Such a degree of cool resolution, to be sure, is 
not common. But I have read of a lady in the East 
Indies who showed at least as much. She was sitting 
out of doors with a party of friends, when they became 
aware of a huge tiger, that had crept through a hedge 
near them, and was just ready to make his fatal spring. 
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They were struck with the utmost consternation, but 
she, with an umbrella in her hand, turned to the tiger, 
and suddenly spread it full in his face. This unusual 
assault so terrified the beast, that taking a tremendous 
leap, he sprang over the fence, and plunged out of sight 
into the neighbouring thicket. 

E. Well, that was the bravest thing I ever heard of. 

Mrs. F. You see, then, from the instances I have 
related, how important and useful it is to cultivate 
presence of mind. I hope you will endeavour to do so. 
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The post-boy drove with fierce career, 

For threatening clouds the moon had drowned ; 

When, as we hurried on, my ear 
Was smitten with a startling sound. 

As if the wind blew many ways, 

I heard the sound — and more and more ; 

It seemed to follow with the chaise, 
And still I heard it as before. 

At length I to the boy called out ; 

He stopped his horses at the word, 
But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 

Nor aught else like it, could be heard. 

The boy then smacked his whip, and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain ; 

But heaidng soon upon the blast 
The cry, I made him halt again. 
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Forthwith alighting on the ground, 

( Whence comes,' said I, ' that piteous moan ? ' 

And there a little girl I found, 
Sitting behind the chaise alone ! 

' My cloak ! ' no other word she spake, 

But loud and bitterly she wept, 
As if her innocent heart would break ; 

And down from off her seat she leaped. 

< What ails you, child ? ' — she sobbed, c Look here ! ' 

I saw it in the wheel entangled, 
A weather-beaten rag as e'er 

From any garden scarecrow dangled. 

There, twisted between nave and sppke, 
It hung, nor could at once be freed ; 

But our joint pains unloosed the cloak — 
A miserable rag indeed ! 

* And whither are you going, child, 

To-night, along these lonesome ways ? ' 
' To Durham,' answered she, half wild — 
* Then come with me into the chaise.' 

Insensible to all relief 

Sat the poor girl, and forth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief 

Could never, never have an end. 

* My child, in Durham do you dwell ? ' 

She checked herself in her distress, 
And said : ' My name is Alice Fell ; 
I'm fatherless and motherless. 
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c And I to Durham, sir, belong.' 
Again, as if the thought would choke 

Her very heart, her grief grew strong ; 
And all was for her tattered cloak ! 

The chaise drove on ; our journey's end 

Was nigh ; and, sitting by my side, ' 

As if she'd lost her only friend, 
She wept nor would be pacified. 

Up to the tavern door we post ; 

Of Alice and her grief I told ; 
And I gave money to the host, 

To buy a new cloak for the old : 

* And let it be of duffel gray, 

As warm a cloak as man can sell ! ' 
Proud creature was she the next day, 

The little orphan, Alice Fell ! 

ON DRESS. 

Every person, whether of high or low station in life, 
gives some thought to dress. This may be seen at a 
very early age. A child no higher than the table will 
be attracted by a smart ribbon, and delights to adorn 
itself with anything showy. Girls are especially fond of 
dress, and unfortunately are often sadly given to finery ; 
and while a few clothe themselves in a suitable and 
becoming manner, the majority do exactly the opposite. 
Dress itself is worthy the attention of all, for depend 
upon it the girl who pays no regard to it is slatternly, 
and will never be orderly or neat in household matters ; 
on the other hand, a tidy, well-dressed girl will be 
particular about all her duties. The slattern may fre~ 
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quently be seen with a tawdry brooch pinning a dirty 
collar; her dress, of a large gaudy pattern, will most 
probably be open for want of hooks and eyes ; very 
likely there will be several crooked pins hanging from 
it, which have done as nmch as pins can be expected 
to do in holding snch a dress together. Every now 
and then the nntidy girl feels the point of one pricking 
her, and telling her, if she would bnt listen, that a stitch, 
in time saves nine. A neat, tidy servant girl will never 
be seen in fine,- common flowers, showy but trashy 
earrings, which are only a bad imitation of those worn 
by her betters. She will always take care to have her 
dress suitable to her work ; and depend upon it, young 
readers, that her work will be got through all the 
quicker and better than if she had on clothes unfit for it. 
Let me advise all girls who have money to lay out on 
themselves to first answer the following questions. 

Am I going to buy what is most becoming my station 
in life ? 

Will the material be the best and most durable for the 
work I have to perform ? 

If these questions cannot be answered in a satisfactory 
manner, be quite sure that you are going the wrong way 
to work, and not cutting your coat according to your 
cloth, as the old saying is, which in this case means not 
spending your money to the best advantage. 

By refusing to buy what is not suitable, and obtaining 
that which your common sense tells you will be best, 
you are forming good habits, which will cling to you 
through life, and influence your own character, while 
your example will in many cases be attended with 
benefit to other girls with whom you come in contact. 
Remember that example is always better than precept. 
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THE BEST SCHOLAR IN THE CLASS. 

Lucy Morris was called the best scholar in her class at 
the Sunday-school. No matter how wet the day, Lucy 
was always in her place ; and, better still, she was 
always in time, although her home was some distance 
away. > 

She was never known to bring an imperfect lesson ; 
they were all thoroughly learned at home, and repeated 
as they should be. 

When the yearly prizes were given, Lucy Morris was 
found to have got as large a reward as any of the elder 
girls in the school, and all the teachers commended her, 
and spoke highly of her good conduct. All this was 
very right, and is pleasant to tell of. 

But Lucy Morris at home and Lucy Morris at school 
were two very different characters. Lucy was the eldest 
of six children, and her mother, who was a widow, had 
to work very hard all day to support them. You will 
suppose that Lucy, being eleven years old, could take 
charge of the little ones, and help her mother in many 
ways ; but instead of being useful, she was often more 
troublesome through her wilfulness and carelessness than 
any of her younger sisters and brothers. 

* Lucy ! Lucy ! ' her mother would, perhaps, call from 
the foot of the stairs some Sunday morning, ' come down 
and help to wash the children and get breakfast ready. 9 
No answer — Lucy pretended not to hear. Another call 
— Lucy opened the bed-room door about an inch, and 
cried, * I can't come, mother ; I am looking through the 
chapter we are going to read with teacher at Sunday- 
school.* 
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Sometimes her mother let her remain, but at times she 
made her come down, and then the poor little children 
had a hard time of it. 

'Lucy is in one of her tempers,' they whispered, 
crouching together to escape the smart slaps she distri- 
buted right and left, as she seized one after another, and 
roughly washed their faces and combed their hair. 

Then Lucy would begin to spread the table for break- 
fast, setting down each plate with such a noise that you 
would expect to see it come in halves. Then the 
children were dragged to their seats, and left there with 
a good shake, and, finally, she would sit down to her 
own breakfast, with a sulky face, hardly answering 
when her mother spoke to her. 

And in this way Lucy spent her life at home. 

If she could do as she liked, and was not interrupted, 
she was pretty cheerful and good-tempered; but call 
her away from preparing her lessons, or reading some 
book that had been lent from the Sunday-school library, 
and she gave nothing but cross looks and short, snappish 
answers. 

Now, children, how is it with each one of you ? It 
is right to be regular in class, to bring perfect lessons, 
to love the Sunday-school, where kind teachers tell of 
God's love in giving his Son Jesus Christ to die that we 
might be saved. 

But how is it with you at home ? 

Are all the pleasant looks, the cheerfulness, the obe- 
dience for school, and only ill-temper and unkindness to 
mother and the little brothers and sisters P 

If so, remember that your sin is great in God's sight. 
He has placed each one of you in your home to do some 
work for Him there; to show that learning at school 
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about the patient, loving Saviour makes you more gentle 
and kind at home, striving to obey the command, ' Walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us.' 



A CHILD'S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 

She had been told that God made all the stars 

That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 

Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 

Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first fresh impression ! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 

Half parted with the new and strange delight 

Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 

And had not seen before. The purple folds 

Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 

That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 

Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 

Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 

As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 

Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 

Burst from her lips, and, putting up her hands, 

Her simple thought burst forth expressively — 

' Father, dear father, God has made a star ! ' 
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ORDER AND DISORDER. 

A FAIRY TALE. 

Juliet was a clever, well-disposed girl, bat apt to be 
heedless. She could do her lessons very well, but 
commonly as much time was taken up in getting her 
things together as in doing what she was set about. If 
she were to work, there was generally the needle-case 
to seek in one place, and the thread in another. The 
scissors were left iu her pocket up-stairs, and the 
thimble was rolling about the floor. In writing, the 
copy-book was frequently missing, the ink dried up, and 
the pens, new and old, all tumbled about the cupboard. 
The slate and slate-pencil were never found together. 
In doing her exercises, the spelling-book always came 
to hand instead of the grammar, or Robinson Crusoe 
instead of the Testament. 

Juliet's mamma was almost tired of teaching her, so 
she sent her on a visit to an old lady in the country, a 
very good woman, but rather strict with young people. 
Here she was shut up in a room by herself after break- 
fast every day, till she had quite finished the tasks 
set her. This house was one of the very few that are 
still haunted by fairies. One of these, whose name was 
Disorder, took a pleasure in teasing poor Juliet. Sfce 
was a frightful figure to look at; being crooked, with her 
hair hanging about her face, and her dress put on all 
awry, and full of rents. She prevailed on the old lady 
to let her set Juliet her tasks ; so one morning she came 
up with a work-bag full of threads of silk of all colours, 
mixed and entangled together, and a flower, very nicely- 
worked, to copy. It was a pansy, and the gradual melt- 
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ing of its hues into one another was shown with great 
exactness and beauty. ' Here, Miss,' said she, ' my 
mistress has sent you a piece of work to do, and she 
insists upon having it finished before you come down to 
dinner. You will find all the materials in this bag.' 

Juliet took the flower and the bag, and turned out all 
the silks upon the table. She slowly pulled out a red, 
and a purple, and a blue, and a yellow, and at length 
fixed upon one to begin working with. After taking two 
or three stitches, and looking at her model, she found 
another shade was wanted. This had to be hunted out 
from the bunch, and a long while it took her to find it. 
She was soon obliged to change it for another. 

Juliet saw that, in going on at this rate, it would take 
days instead of hours to work the flower, so she laid 
down tbe needle in despair, and began to cry. After 
this had continued a short time she was startled at the 
sound of some one stamping on the floor, and taking her 
handkerchief from her eyes, she spied a neat little figure 
advancing towards her. She was as upright as an arrow, 
and had not so much as a hair out of its place, or the 
least article of her dress rumpled or untidy. When she 
came up to Juliet, 'My dear,' said she, 'I heard you 
crying, and knowing you to be a good girl usually, I am 
come to your assistance. My name is Order ; your 
mamma is well acquainted with me, though this is the 
first time you ever saw me. But I hope we shall know 
one another better for the future.' She then sprang 
upon the table, and with a wand gave a tap upon the 
heap of entangled silk. Immediately the threads began 
to separate and arrange themselves in a long row con- 
sisting of little skeins, in which all of the same colour 
were collected together, those approaching nearest in 
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shade being placed next each other. This done she 
vanished. Juliet, as soon as her surprise was over, re- 
sumed her work and found it to go on now with ease 
and pleasure. She finished the flower by dinner-time, 
and obtained great praise for the neatness of her work. 

The next day, the ill-natured fairy came up with a 
great book under her arm. ' This,' said she, ' is my 
mistress's house-book, and she says you must draw out 
against dinner an exact account of what it has cost 
her last year in all the articles of housekeeping, includ- 
ing clothes, rent, taxes, wages, and the like. You must 
state separately the amount of every article, under the 
heads of baker, butcher, milliner, shoemaker, and so 
forth, taking special care not to miss a single thing 
entered down in the book. Here is some paper and a 
box of pens.' So saying, with a spiteful grin,* she left 
her. 

Juliet turned pale at the very thought of the task she 
had to perform. She opened the great book and saw all 
the pages closely written, but in the most confused 
manner possible. Here was, 'Paid Mr. Crusty for a 
week's bread and baking, so much.' — Then, ' Paid Mr. 
Pinchtoe for shoes, so much.'—' Paid half a year's rent, 
so much.' Then came a butcher's bill, succeeded by a 
milliner's, and that by a tallow-chandler's. 'What 
shall I do ! ' cried poor Juliet. ' Where am I to begin, 
and how can I possibly pick out all these things ? Was 
there ever such a tedious, perplexing task ? O that my 
good little creature were here again with her wand ! ' 

She had but just uttered the words, when the fairy 
Order stood before her. ' Don't be startled, my dear,' 
said she ; ' I know your wish, and made haste to comply 
with it. Let me see your book.' She turned over a few 
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leaves, and then cried, ' I see my cross-grained sister has 
played you a trick; she has brought you the day-book, 
instead of the ledger ; but I will set the matter to rights 
instantly.' She vanished, and presently returned with 
another book, in which she showed Juliet every one of 
the articles required standing at the tops of the pages, 
and all the particulars entered under them from the day- 
book ; so that there was nothing for her to do but cast 
up the sums, and copy out the heads with their amount 
in single lines. As Juliet was quick at figures, she was 
not long in finishing the business, and produced her 
account, neatly written on one sheet of paper, at 
dinner. 

The next day Juliet's tormentor brought her up a 
large box full of letters stamped upon small bits of ivory,- 
capitals and common letters of all sorts, but jumbled 
together, as though they had been shaken in a bag, 
'Now, Miss,' said she, 'before you come down to dinner, 
you must exactly copy out this poem in these ivory 
letters, placing them line by line on the floor of your 
room.' 

Juliet thought at first that this task would be easy and 
amusing ; but when she set about it, she found such 
trouble in searching for the letters she wanted, every 
one seeming to come to hand before the right one, that 
she proceeded very slowly ; and the poem being a long 
one, it was plain that night would come before it was 
finished. Sitting down, and crying for her kind friend, 
was therefore her only resource. 

Order was not far distant, for, indeed, she had been 
watching her proceedings all the while. She made her- 
self visible, and, giving a tap on the letters with her 
wand, they immediately arranged themselves alpha- 
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betically in little double heaps, the small in one, and the 
large in the other. After this Juliet's task went on 
with such expedition, that she called up the old lady an 
hour before dinner to be witness to its completion. 

The good lady kissed her, and told her that as she 
hoped she was now made fully sensible of the benefits of 
order, and the inconveniences of disorder, she would not 
confine her any longer to work by herself at set tasks, 
but she should come and sit with her. Juliet took such 
pains to please her, by doing everything with the 
greatest neatness and regularity, and reforming all her 
careless habits, that when she was sent back to her 
mother, the following presents were made her, in order 
constantly to remind her of the beauty and advantage of 
order. 

A very nice work-box fitted up with everything re- 
quisite for needle- work. 

A very complete box of water colours. 

A writing-case containing envelopes and paper of all 
sizes, together with a supply of pens, ink, and blotting* 
paper. 

INDOOR GAMES. 

Fob real, downright, thorough enjoyment, there is 
nothing to beat a good out-door game ; don't you think 
so ? You can have such fun at ' Skipping,' ' Battledore 
and Shuttlecock,' * Puss in the Corner,' or ' Follow my 
Leader.' But during the long evenings of winter, in- 
door games are not to be despised, especially at Christmas 
time, and on birthdays. 

There is a capital game of this kind — well-known to 
many girls — which is called the game of Proverbs. Ifc 
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is played in the following manner : — One of the party 
(suppose Mary) is requested to go out of the room, and 
not to listen while the rest of the company choose a 
common proverb. When this is done, the absent mem- 
ber returns, and asks any question she pleases of each of 
the other players in turn, the reply to which must con- 
tain one word of the proverb. The first answer must 
supply the first word of the proverb, the second answer 
the second word, and so on, until in this way all the 
words have been given. Then Mary must say what the 
proverb is. 

Suppose, for instance, the party select the well-known 
saying, ' A penny saved is a penny gained.' Mary enters, 
and asks the first girl, 'Do you like this game? ' and re- 
ceives for reply, ' Very much ; it is a very amusing one.' 
She proceeds to the next, and inquires, 'What are you 
going to do to-morrow ? ' and the answer is, ' I think of 
planting some seeds in my garden ; I have bought a penny 
packet for that purpose.' She asks number three, 
' Will you please tell me the time ? ' and number three 
replies, ' I have not yet got a watch ; but when I have 
saved enough money, I intend to buy one,' and so on. 
The answer should always be a sensible one. The fol- 
lowing are some well-known proverbs suitable for this 
game: — 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

A place for everything, and everything in its place. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Bend the twig, and bend the tree. 

Before you marry, be sure of a house wherein to tarry. 

Empty vessels give most sound. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Girls N 
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Forgive and forget. 

He that hath, a trade hath an estate. 

He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

Industry is the parent of Fortune. 

Idle folks work hardest. 

It is not all gold that glitters. 

Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 

Lay up for a rainy day. 

Learning is better than house or land. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Little leaks sink great ships. 

Look before you leap. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

No pains, no gains. 

One good turn deserves another. 

Out of debt, out of danger. 

Still waters run deep. 

The last straw breaks the horse's back. 

Think before you act. .. ' 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

'Tis a long lane that has no turning. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 

When the proverb is finished, if the questioner fails 
to guess it, she must pay a forfeit, or go out again, until 
she is more successful. 

Another capital indoor game is ' Sow ? When ? and 
Where ?' Mary goes out of the room, and during her 
absence the company agree upon a word — the name of 
any person, place, or thing. Let us suppose they have 
chosen 'Lock.' Mary returns, and asks the three 
questions ; and from the replies she gets she is expected 
to guess the word. She begins, and asks number one 
the first question, ' How do you like it ? \ Number one 
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replies, ' Very strong,' thinking of the lock of the 
door. 

Number two answers, 'Brown, smooth, silky, and 
curled,' thinking of a lock of hair. 

Number three says, ' Sometimes open and sometimes 
closed,' referring to the ' lock ' on the river. As soon 
as she has gone the round of the company in this way, 
and each has replied in the most puzzling manner possi- 
ble, if Mary is unable to guess the word, she proceeds 
with the second question, * When do you like it? ' receiving 
such replies as, 'When thieves are about;' 'When no 
one is at home; ' ' When travelling in a steamer ; ' ' When 
it is taken out of paper, and properly brushed,' &c. 

In like manner the third question, ' Where do you 
like it ?' would be replied to, ' On a river,' ' On the side 
of the head,' ' On a door,' ' On a money-box.' 

When properly played, this game exercises the in- 
genuity of the players, and if the replies are cleverly 
given, it is enjoyed all the more, both by those who join 
in it, and by parents and friends who look on and listen. 

There are many other indoor games which afford plenty 
of amusement. Most girls have enjoyed themselves at 

* Blind Man's Buff/ ' Hunt the Slipper,' ' Puzzles,' and 

* Riddles.' But to tell of all the indoor games, would 
fill a large volume. 



LUCY GRAY. 

Yotr yet may see the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

n2 
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' To-night will be a stormy night, 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.' 

' That, father, I will gladly do ; 
'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster clock has just struck two ; 
And yonder is the moon.' 

At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a fagot band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

. The storm came on before its time ; 

She wandered up and down, 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sisrht 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor, 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood 

A furlong from the door. 
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They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 

' In heaven we all shall meet !' 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed— 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank — 

And further there were none ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 



COUNSEL FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 

Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider breaks his 

thread twenty times, twenty times will he mend it again. 

Make up your mind to do a thing, and you will do it. 

Fear not if a trouble come upon you ; keep up your 

spirits. 

Troubles never stop for ever, 
The darkest day will pass away. 
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If the sun is gone down, look up at the stars. If the 
earth is dark, keep your eyes on heaven. With God's 
presence and God's promises, a woman or a child may 
be always cheerful. 

Never despair when the fog's in the air ; 

A sunshiny morning will come without warning. 

Mind what you run after. Never be contented with 
a bubble that will burst, or a firework that will end in 
smoke. Get that which you can keep, and which is 
worth keeping. 

Something sterling that will stay, 
When gold and silver fly away. 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. A spark may set 
a house on fire. A fit of passion may give you cause to 
mourn all the days of your life. Never revenge an 
injury. 

He that revenges knows no rest ; 
The meek possess a peaceful breast. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A girl at school 
ought not to require punishing to make her learn her 
lesson well. The servant that pulls off her shawl cheer- 
fully, turns up her sleeves in earnest, and sings while 
she works, is the girl for me. 

A cheerful spirit gets on quick ; 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 

Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers, 

for we can keep out of the way of wild beasts, but bad 

thoughts win their way everywhere. The cup that 

is full will hold no more. Keep your heads and your 

hearts full of good thoughts, that bad thoughts may find 

no room. 

Be on your guard, and strive, and pray, 
To drive all evil thoughts away. 



OTf KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

How often do we see dumb animals, which are given for 
the use, and not the abuse, of man, subjected to shocking 
ill-treatment. Many persons entirely forget that the 
brute creation have a claim upon them, and a just right 
to be treated with humanity. 

Children, I regret to say, are very frequently guilty 
of great cruelty to God's creatures. We will suppose a 
little girl to have a pretty bird given to her. When 
first she obtains possession of her pet she is careful to 
supply all its daily wants ; its food is regularly given, its 
water changed, and its cage properly cleaned and sanded. 
But by-and-bye, through no fault of poor Dick's, he is 
neglected, his food and water are forgotten ; in vain 
does he strive to attract the notice of those about him ; 
and after suffering the torture of hunger and thirst, 
he perishes through the thoughtlessness of his little 



But of all animals, I believe the cat is treated with the 
greatest injustice. Poor puss ! although she sometimes 
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does help herself when she ought not, and cannot resist 
tit-bits when the larder door stands open, yet, with all 
her faults, she becomes greatly attached to those about 
her, and shows real love for the honse in which she dwells. 

Many curious instances of this attachment are 
related by various persons. I recollect hearing of a 
gentleman having a cat which he wished to get rid of, 
because of its thievish habits. He therefore sent her to 
a place six miles off; but puss had no sooner arrived there 
than she escaped, and was soon home again. The day 
afker her return she took a fancy to a piece of meat on 
the table. This time her master determined to send 
the culprit to such a distance that, as he said, ' she would 
not walk it in a hurry.' He gave her to a person living 
forty miles distant. The man took puss away in a bag, 
that she might not see the road she went. Her master 
felt sure this time that he had seen the last of his trouble- 
some cat. Vain was his hope ! She knew as well as he 
did the way home. The next morning, as soon as the 
door was opened, out she rushed, and scampered off in 
the right direction for the house she loved so well. The 
night after, a faint mewing was heard outside the gentle- 
man's door, but no attention was paid to it. However, 
on opening the door in the morning, there lay the very 
cat which he thought was forty miles away, her feet all 
cut and blistered from the roughness of the road, and 
her silky fur all matted together with dust and dirt. 
Her master resolved that she should never again be sent 
away from the home so dear to her, and which she had 
so nobly struggled to regain. 

For my own part, I feel the greatest aversion towards 
those who inflict torture of any kind on dumb animals. 
We are assured that the God who made all living crea* 
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tares regards their wants, and cares for them ; ' not 
even a sparrow falls to the ground without His know- 
ledge.' Let it be your aim to protect even the smallest 
insects from torture. Remember that God has not 
given them the gift of speech, and therefore I would 
have you feel that they have a greater claim to gentle 
and tender treatment. 

I was once particularly struck with an instance of 
thoughtful feeling shown to a bee. I chanced to visit a 
gentleman who had a hive of bees in his garden. The 
time was sunset, and we were watching the little busy 
creatures hastening home as fast as their heavily-laden 
honey bags would let them. * See,' said my friend, ' how 
weary and tired they return from the clover fields. They 
set out when the morning breaks, and improve each 
shining hour until evening.' 'Ah, weary one,' said 
he to a bee which was vainly plying its tiny feet 
in order to reach the entrance to the hive, 'let me 
help you with the tip of my finger. You have indeed 
brought home your fall share of honey to the store.' He 
placed his finger so that the bee mounted upon it, and 
was carried to the opening of the hive. Upon gently 
lowering his finger the little creature alighted and passed 
in with its load. 

That small insect, the earwig, is generally looked 
upon with disgust by children, and even by ignorant 
grown-up persons. They have the foolish notion that it 
creeps into the ear, and then, entering the head or brain, 
causes madness. Now, such an idea is entirely false, and 
the earwig is no more subject to this charge than any 
other insect that moves on the ground or flies in the air. 
The small curved hooks which you see projecting over 
the tail are used for folding and settling its soft and 
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beautiful wings, which are placed under and sheltered 
by the outer or scaled wing covers. It is a wonderful 
little creature, for it is said that not only does it lay its 
eggs, but it sits upon them and hatches them like a hen. 



THE SONG OF THE BEES. 

We watch for the light of the morn to break, 

And colour the eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, ' Awake ! awake ! 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 

And our bread for a long supply.' 

Then off we hie to the hill and the dell, — 
To the field, the meadow, and bower ; 
In the columbine's horn wo love to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search the balm in its odorous cell, — 
The mint and the rosemary flower. 

We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the pointed thistle and brier, 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 
And reach for a state still higher. 

As each on the good of her sister's bent, 

Is busy and cares for all, 
We hope for an evening with hearts content, — 
For the winter of life without lament, 
That summer is gone with its hours mis-spent, 

And the harvest is past recall. 
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ON GRUMBLING. 

What a pity it is there are so many people in the world 
who are continually grumbling. Such persons are never 
content, and instead of thinking of the numberless 
blessings they possess, they are always on the look-out 
for something to grumble about. 

Now, this ungrateful habit of grumbling is very early 
acquired by girls, and not easily got rid of ; on the con- 
trary, it grows with their growth and strengthens with 
their strength. 

The grumbling girl may be heard the first thing in 
the morning — almost before she opens her eyes. She 
grumbles because it is time to rise, and she grumbles 
the last thing at night, because it is time to go to bed. 
She grumbles when she is sent to school, and she 
grumbles when she is kept at home. She grumbles at 
her lessons, because she has them to learn, and she 
grumbles when she has nothing to occupy her time. 
She grumbles when she cannot play, and she grumbles 
all the while she is at play. She grumbles when she 
has to stay at home, and she grumbles when she has to 
go out. She grumbles if the weather is hot, and she 
grumbles if it is cold. She grumbles at the winter and 
wishes for the summer, and she grumbles at the summer 
and desires the winter. She grumbles when the sun 
shines, and says it dazzles her eyes, and she grumbles at 
the darkness because it is not light. 

In short, the grumbling girl grumbles at everything. 

I daresay many girls who read this know that they 
belong to the clasB called grumblers. I would urge all 
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such to pause for a moment whenever they feel inclined 
to grumble, and ask themselves the following simple 
questions : — 

What cause have I for grumbling ? 

Shall I gain anything by grumbling ? 

Will my mind be happier for grumbling ? 

Then I would say, let them profit by the answer, No ! 
which common sense tells them is the true one. 



THE HOUSEHOLD FRIEND. 

' Maby,' said Mrs. Seldon to her daughter, ' I have had 
some thoughts about introducing you to an old friend of 
mine, for I really think that it might be much to your 
advantage.' 

'But why, mamma? What is it that you want him 
to teach me ? ' 

' Many things, my dear, that I have endeavoured to 
teach you in vain. He is one for whom I entertain a 
great regard, and I have heard your papa say that no 
one can listen to him, and think properly on what he 
says, without becoming wiser and better.' 

* I daresay he would scold me ; and you know that I 
cannot bear scolding. You call him an old friend; is 
he very old ? ' 

' Well, I think he is about as old as your papa, and a 
little taller. He belongs to a family whose pedigree can 
be traced back as much as two thousand years, though 
at that time, of course, they were very rude and un- 
educated. More than a thousand years ago some of them, 
rose to high honour, and at the present time their in- 
fluence is greater than ever. They are consulted by the 
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Very first people in the land. The whole system of the 
post-office, and the departure and arrival of railway 
trains, are mainly under their regulation, and I have 
reason to believe that the principal merchants in London 
and Liverpool are greatly in their debt. There is a 
younger branch of the family now more numerous than 
the other, and perhaps quite as useful. The Queen her- 
self has several of these among her establishment.' 

' But tell me, mamma, about your old friend. Has he 
ever seen me ? ' 

' Whether he has seen you or not, I feel very sure 
that you have seen him. In his figure, he is rather stiff 
and formal, and speaks slowly, but that does not signify. 
Your papa much values his acquaintance, and, for myself, 
I feel under great obligations to him, for he has set me 
right at least a hundred times, when I have been alto- 
gether wrong. I like his plain way of speaking, and 
then he has such an impressive manner of pointing with 
his finger, that what he says comes home at once to 
your ear and your heart.' 

* I do not think that I should like him at all. Stiff 
and formal, and slow in his speech, and pointing with 
his finger, why I should be ready to run away at first 
sight of him. What does he point his finger for ? ' 

'To impress the truth on the minds of others. The 
drunkard laughs at him, and the midnight brawler 
despises him ; but every well-regulated family knows his 
"worth, and listens to his counsel ; and then he gives his 
advice to servants as freely and as kindly as to their 
masters and mistresses. He has often persuaded me by 
his eloquence to rise in the morning an hour earlier than 
I otherwise should have done, and to retire to* rest, when 
sitting up late would have sadly interfered with my 
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comfort the following day. He may truly be called the 
household friend, for as such I cannot but regard him.' 

' And when do you wish me to see him ? ' 

'The sooner the better; but perhaps you will be 
surprised to hear that he is in the house now. Hark ! 
I cannot say that I hear his footsteps, but I do think at 
this moment he is standing on the first landing of the 
stairs.' 

' Do you think so ? Then I will open the door gently, 
and take a peep. Why, mamma, there is nothing there 
but the clock, and I daresay that is what you mean ! ' 

' It is, my dear, and all that I have said of it is strictly- 
true. ' 

' Well, the clock is a little taller than papa, to be sure, 
and stiff and formal, and strikes slowly, and points with 
its finger, but you said many other things that I cannot 
understand.' 

'Let me try, then, to make them clear to you. I 
spoke of the ancient pedigree of clocks. Now, water- 
clocks were in use among the Romans long before the 
coming of our Saviour, and clocks were set up in 
churches about the year a.d. 613.' 

' I understand it, mamma, and you are right.' 

1 What they would do at the post-office and the rail- 
road stations without clocks, I can hardly tell, for they 
would be in strange confusion. You cannot doubt for a 
moment that merchants are much indebted to the clock, 
for it tells them when to dispatch their letters, and when 
they may expect to receive their payments. The younger 
branch of the clock family is the watch branch; for 
watches were not made till about six or seven hundred 
years ago, though, long since, they have outnumbered 
the clocks.' 
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1 True ; I wonder that I did not think of clocks and 
watches when you were speaking to me.' 

' But now, my dear Mary, let me explain why I wish 
you and the clock to be better acquainted. If you would 
sometimes look at the clock, and listen to the never- 
ceasing " tick-tack" that it makes, and consider the value 
of time, and how impossible it is ever to get back again 
a single second, when it has gone by, you would be more 
thoughtful than you are. It is, indeed, a solemn truth — 

The minute gone, the moment o'er, 
Not men nor angels can restore. 

How often have I occasion to reprove you for wasting 
your time, and for not being ready when we meet 
together for our morning devotions. Can we wonder if 
God should be backward in blessing us, when we are 
backward in praying to Him and in praising Him ? This 
fault of yours is a very sad one. Hardly ever are you 
ready for the dinner-table, and the reason is the same ; 
you trifle away your time, instead of turning it to ad- 
vantage.' 

' I will really try, mamma, to amend my fault.' 
' So you have said, my dear, again and again, and 
yet again and again have you committed it. Had you 
humbly and heartily prayed for strength to keep your 
resolution, I doubt not it would have been given you. 
But come to the clock, Mary. Remember, our lives are 
short, and they contain only a certain number of "tick 
tacks;" we cannot, therefore, afford to waste them. 
Time is always going forward, and never backward. 
Ten "tick- tacks" are already gone. Think of this: 
your life is shortened ten " tick-tacks," ' 
' Mamma, it frightens me.' 
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'Twenty "tick-tacks" are fled, never again to return. 
How solemn is the sound in our ears ! The clock points 
with its finger to every minute as it flies, and when 
sixty are gone, it cries aloud, as it were, " You have died 
another hour !" ' I 

' Please, mamma, do not say any more now ; let ns go i 
away.' I 

' Well, my dear, we will go then ; but if we rightly i 
improve our " tick-tacks," the sound of the clock will 
never be unweloome in onr ears.' 

Daring the week Mary was always in time for prayers, 
and was late at the dinner-table only once. This amend-  
jnent, no doubt, arose from tho rightfulness, for on the 
morning following the conversation, Mrs. Seldon, after 
leaving the house to make a call, having occasion to turn 
back again for a minute, whom should she see standing 
on the stairs, and looking up steadfastly at the clock on j 
the landing, bat her. daughter Mary. 
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